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Cast iron pipe helps keep down gas distribu- 
tion costs even in installation for bottle-tight 


mechanical joints are assembled swiftly and 


simply. But the principal factor, today as 100 


years ago, is long life. Once down, a cast iron 


main stays down. Sizes from 1% to 84 inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL —; FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n,Thos.F.W olfe Sad Research Engr., 1015 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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What will happen to your “summer-time” line when 
cold weather hits it? Nothing—if it's Dresser-coupled. 
Nearly 50 years of permanent tightness on 150,000 
miles of pipe ... proves that Dresser Couplings (being 
flexible) take care of all expansion and contraction 
despite unusual extremes of temperature! You'll 
appreciate this flexibility most when the weather is 
coldest—and your load is heaviest. 


= DRESSER 


Note to Reader: This is the tenth in a series of MANUFACTURING Co., BRADFORD, PA. 


advertisements dramatizing one engineer's ex- 
bd o In Canada: Dresser Mig. Company, Ltd., 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
perience with his first Dresser-coupled line. For 


the complete story, write for Bulletin No. 351. ce 5 ws Siesta Acai 4 
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New Improved Gas Flow 
Computers now available of 
durable celluloid, encased in 
a convenient leatherette cover 


GK 200n with complete instructions. 
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“IT WOULD BE A 
WASTE OF YOUR 
TIME TO CALL- 


CLEAN GAS MAKES SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Customer loyalty soon fades when there 
is dirt in gas line or burner aperture, 
leaving a wide open door for competi- 
tion. Keep your customers satisfied by 
delivering to them a gas so clean that it 
will give trouble-free service in the mod- 
ern delicately-adjusted gas appliances, 


BLAW-KNOX 


GAS CLEANERS 


oi. a ae a teh @telelE-2.0.\b Ae 2.0 8 Oa eee ae ee ee ee ee 


and you need never fear that anything 
will supplant gas—the most economical, 
most satisfactory and dependable of all 
fuels. Don't risk your goodwill by using 
“home-made” cleaning equipment. Install 
Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners— approved by 





operating engineers everywhere. 
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5° Utilities Know from Experience 


that ‘““CARBOSEAL”’ Anti-leak Is the 


Low-Cost Means of Reducing 


Cast-Iron Joint Leakage 














— the renovation of dry distribution 
systems with “Carboseal”* anti-leak 
was begun over four years ago, 161 gas com- 
panies throughout the country have found by 
practical application that “Carboseal” anti-leak 
treatment is lasting, inexpensive and eflective. 

Joints in a section of a gas main treated with 
“Carboseal” anti-leak in March, 1933, are still 
tight, on the soap test. After four years of exposure 
to dry gas, “Carboseal” anti-leak liquid can be read- 
ily squeezed from the jute packing. 

The cost of “Carboseal” anti-leak treatment is 
much lower than that of other permanent methods 
of correcting leakage. Treating connections are re- 
quired only at the high points in the main, and 
there is no interruption of gas service while the 
liquid is being introduced. Widespread experience 


indicates that the cost of “Carboseal” anti-leak re- 


*Trade-Mark 








quired per mile of 3-inch equivalent cast- 
iron main averages ninety dollars. 

Meter tests by many gas companies on cast- 
iron mains, where no services were connected, 
showed 100 per cent reduction in leakage; 
and on mains with connected customers, showed 
leakage reductions from 50 to 95 per cent after 
“Carboseal” anti-leak treatment. In general, 
residual leakage was found to be in the services. 
Of particular interest is the report of one company 
which treated the entire cast-iron portion of a 
system in one town. The unaccounted-for gas loss 
dropped 76.2 per cent upon the completion of 
“Carboseal” anti-leak treatment. This company 
estimates that the cost of treatment will be paid 
for in slightly over one year. 

Complete information will be gladly sent upon 


request. 











CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Portland, 


Oregon, 
Pilot 
Gas Plant 


By 
E. L. Hall 


Operating Manager 
Portland Gas G Coke Company 


ORTLAND Gas & Coke Company 

has placed into operation a pilot 

plant to be used for research in 
improving the company’s gas manu 
facturing process and to produce ad- 
ditional or new by-products. 

The above purposes cannot con 
veniently or economically be per 
formed with the large plant appa 
ratus because of the difficulty of 
evaluating the kinds and quantities 
of materials used for producing on 
such a large scale, nor without con- 
siderable interference in the normal 
operation of such a large plant, nor 
can such improvements be perfected 
on the small laboratory scale because 
of the errors that are introduced into 
such investigations due to the mini 
ature scale which is_ necessary. 
Hence, the need for an experimental 
apparatus of sufficiently large ca- 
pacity to be comparable with plant 
size operations and, yet, sufficiently 
small to permit the weighing and 
measuring of the materials. 

This pilot plant is a miniature gas 





This complete gas works in miniature is 
the yield of present by-products, 


works. It consists of a gas generator 
quite similar in design to those in 
which gas is made in the plant. In 
fact, every effort has been made to 
have all the dimensions to a com- 
parable scale in proportion to the full 
size generators. The generator is 
equipped with apparatus for measur- 
ing oil and air for combustion pur- 
poses, steam, and recording instru- 
ments for the ascertaining of the tem- 
peratures in various parts of the gen 


erator. 


used for experiments designed to increase 


The miniature generator is fol- 
lowed by a miniature wash box where 
the lampblack is washed out and re- 
covered in a miniature size Oliver 
filter, similar to the filters used in the 
compary’s briquet plant. 

Following the wash box, the gas 
passes through a tar condenser, being 
a series of tubular coils cooled by 
water serving the purpose of con- 
densing and recovering the tar which 
is produced in the process. 

Next in line is the miniature oil 
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washer. This is a tall cylindrical 
tower into whi h is sprayed a mineral 
oil having the power to dissolve ben- 
zol and similar vapors in the gas. 

Following this operation, the gas 
is measured in a diaphragm type 
meter and stored in a 2,000 cu. ft. 
gas holder of the usual water seal 
type. 

The apparatus, being located in the 
company’s No. 2 generator house, is 
conveniently served by the plant fa- 
cilities for supplying air, steam, water 
and oil. Convenient means are pro- 
vided for receiving and weighing or 
measuring the quantities of the by- 
products which are produced and, in 
addition to the main gas storage 
holder, there is provided a small 5 
cu. ft. gas holder for the taking of 
gas samples to evaluate the heating 
quality of the gas produced, by means 
of the standard gas calorimeter. 

Additional apparatus will be added, 
from time to time, as required by the 
various researches which will be un- 
dertaken. The plant will have a gen- 
erating capacity equal to approxi- 
mately 1/50 of the large gas gener- 
ators, that is to say, approximately 
1,500 cu. ft. of gas per hour, and 
would therefore be capable of sup- 
plying a dozen or more homes for 
cooking and heating. 

The first step in the operation of 
the pilot plant will be to calibrate 
it. By this the company’s engineers 
will ascertain how this semi-commer- 
cial plant compares with the full scale 
apparatus when operated in the same 
manner, as to the consumption of oil 
and yield of by-products. This will 
give a correction factor that will be 
very useful in evaluating the results 
that may be obtained on new proc- 
esses that may be devised or in test- 
ing other types of gas making ma- 
terials. The pilot plant can, of course, 
be used for any conceivable purpose 
wherein oil gas making apparatus is 
required for study. The principal in- 
terests to be served are the follow- 
ing : 

In order to improve or streamline 
the operation of the large gas gener- 
ators it is necessary to know the ef- 
fect of varying the various conditions 
under which these machines could be 
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operated in order to determine the 
optimum conditions for economy of 
fuel and yield of by-products. Some 
of these factors are the temperature 
at which the brick work is heated 
and the influence in the variations in 
temperature in different parts of the 
checkerwork, the influence of the rate 
at which oil is used for gas making, 
the effect of the length of the oper- 
ating cycle, that is to say, the dura- 
tion of time during which gas is made 
as compared to the length of time 
which it takes to heat up the checker- 
work preparatory to gas making. Of 
great importance and interest are also 
the manner and method of atomizing 
the oil used for gas making purposes, 
of distributing the air blast used for 
heating the checkerwork, the amount 
and temperature of steam used for 
atomizing oil, the time necessary to 
purge the machine free of oil vapors 
before resuming the heating period, 
the arrangement of checkerwork, and 
the causes of the deterioration of the 
same. 

All of the above factors have very 
definite relationships with the econ- 
omy of fuel and the amounts and 
character of by-products; and it will 
be necessary to make many individual 
experiments which, when correlated, 
should indicate certain definite trends 
for the improvement of the present 
oil gas making process. 

In addition to perfecting the pres- 
ent manufacturing process, the mat- 
ter of purchasing suitable supplies of 
oil is of the greatest importance. In 
order to get reliable information it is, 
of course, hardly feasible to try out 
less than cargoes of oil in the plant 
proper, but this may sometimes be a 
risky undertaking if the oil should 
prove unsuitable since the operations 
might be considerably interfered with 
or the checker brick fouled up with 
deposits. The pilot plant is, of course, 
admirably adapted to such examina- 
tions of gas making oil without any 
interference with or hazard to the 
regular manufacturing operations. 

The success of Portland Gas & 
Coke Company in producing large 
quantities of by-products has natur- 
ally suggested the production of more 
of the present kind, or new by-prod- 


ucts, to further assist in reducing the 
cost of gas to the consumer. The 
pilot plant will be used quite exten- 
sively for this purpose. There are 
immense opportunities open by modi- 
fying the gas making process for 
producing other by-products than are 
now being produced. 

New chemical processes for the 
cracking of petroleum have been de- 
vised during the past several years, 
whereby entirely new substances have 
been produced having much greater 
value. One of such processes is 
polymerization, which means, in a 
general way, the regrouping of the 
molecules or components of the ma- 
terial so as to produce more compli- 
cated or elaborate types of petroleum 
compounds. Polymerization has been 
sometimes defined as making big ones 
out of little ones. This may be more 
readily appreciated when it is re- 
membered that the ordinary cracking 
process by which gasoline is made 
out of fuel oil ordinarily consists in 
making more simple compounds out 
of more complex ones. One might 
say therefore, that first you tear 
down the structure of petroleum to a 
more simple one and then rebuild it 
again to a different type of more 
complicated structure. 


The gases which are produced in 
the cracking of petroleum are partic- 
ularly suitable for such polymeriza- 
tion processes. 

In fact, polymerization already 
takes place within the company’s ex- 
isting gas generator, after a modest 
fashion, the result being the produc- 
tion of benzol from which Gasco 
Motor Fuel is prepared. 


The research that will be under- 
taken on the pilot plant is along the 
lines of producing more benzol, or 
similar substances, by polymerization 
of the gases produced from the pilot 
plant operation. This, of course, is 
only one of the many possible items 
of research for which this plant may 
be used. 


The plant will cost approximately 
$10,000, and possibly as much more 
will be expended in the operation of 
the plant in connection with research. 
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Housekeeping 
Plant 


in the Gas 


By 
M. E. Shea 


General Superintendent 
Roanoke Gas Light Company 
Roanoke, Virginia 


s a natural consequence to the 
A characteristics of the materials 

entering into the manufacture of 
the product, more disorder and un 
cleanliness exist in the gas plant than 
is customarily found in other indus- 
trial establishments. Many difficulties 
are presented in attempts at house- 
keeping, by virtue of the continuity 
of operations and the extensiveness 
of such disorder. In most plants, 
good housekeeping appears to be a 
costly and unessential phase of oper- 
ations. 

If these premises are not correct, 
they are at least in a measure con- 
firmed by what exists. There are 
few manufactured gas plants that are 
clean, orderly and well maintained. 
The mere superiority of the evidence 
tends to convince one of his opinion 
that in the gas plant housekeeping is 
a difficult, expensive and an endless 
undertaking. 

Order and cleanliness unquestion- 
ably have a direct effect on the safety 
record of any industrial enterprise, 
and in many instances housekeeping 
can be considered as having a more 
direct bearing than any other single 
factor. Certainly the gas plant, with 
its many complicated conditions can- 
not be considered as an exception to 
the general rules. 

Second only to motor vehicle acci- 
dents, falls are the largest single 
cause of accidental deaths, and in the 
last five years have contributed an 
average of twenty-two thousand to 
the nation’s annual toll. An analysis 
of this type of accident reveals that 
over one-half of them were caused 
by domestic or industrial disorder 
the lack of good housekeeping. To 
this total can safely be added any 


aper presented by the author 
as Plant Operators at Raleigh, 
September 7-8, 1937. 


Adapted from a 
at the Institute of 
Bw. Ge 


gas plant can be kept clean and orderly: 1, 
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number of accidents that have been 
attributed to other causes, but which 
were in reality the outcome of poor 
housekeeping. In determining the 
origin of accidents, we are often 
prone to conclude that they were “un- 
avoidable,” or were caused by ‘“‘work- 
man’s carelessness,” or “inattention,” 
whereas when studied carefully, such 
conditions as misplaced tools and 
equipment, poor lighting, dirty floors, 


and innumerable other elements of 
disorder were the real underlying 
causes. 


Good Housekeeping 
Important to Safety 

In spite of the fact that the differ- 
ence between good and bad house- 
keeping is readily recognizable, it is 
seldom considered an important ad- 
junct to the safety program. It is 
possible to recite at length, why 
poorly kept plants are liabilities, by 
the enumeration of accidents result- 
ing from disorder, but it is obvious 
by the law of averages that bad 
housekeeping can upset the otherwise 
good accident prevention plan. If a 
board with a protruding nail is left 
long enough in the same place, some- 
body is eventually going to step on it. 
If tools are left in precarious posi- 
tions for a sufficient length of time, 
inevitably one of them will fall at the 
moment a worker is in its path of 
travel. In spite of the dexterity a 
worker may acquire from constant 


muse and b 
y a ‘sore spot’’ for the good housekeeping Inspection Com- 
loading and dust proofing equit 
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exposure to slippery floors, or con- 
gested aisleways, he will eventually 
fall hard enough to get in the record. 
Therefore, it is not intended to illus- 
trate here the many familiar situa- 
tions in the gas plant that should be 
eliminated, from the standpoint of 
their effect upon the safety record. 
For the reader who cares to give 
this subject serious thought and ef- 
fort, there are seventeen safe practice 
pamphlets on housekeeping, pub- 
lished by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and which in addition to showing 
the proper approach to the problem, 
illustrate therein many accidents 
brought about by disorder. 

A study of the accidents experi- 
enced in this Company, in the four 
years prior to 1934, revealed that 
thirty-seven per cent of all compen- 
sable injuries occurring in that time 
could, by a strictly unbiased review 
of the facts, be attributed to house- 
keeping, or rather the lack of it. As 
an indication of the severity of this 
type of accident, it was found for the 
same period that almost fifty per cent 
of the lost time experienced resulted 
from accidents that occurred from 
disorder. It appeared that an im- 
provement in the safety record was 
open through a channel easy of ap- 
proach—that is, easily approached in 
comparison with other ways of at- 
taining the same end, such as over- 
coming employee apathy, removing 
physical hazards in the plant, and 
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other similar problems usually e1 
countered. It appeared that if good 
housekeeping could be permanent); 
obtained, it would naturally follow 
that the safety record would improve 
accordingly. The study further re 
vealed that the accidents resulting 
from poor housekeeping could be 
classified as follows : 

(A) Falls of 


Level ) 


Persons ( Same 


(B) Falling Objects 
(C) Handling Materials 
(D) Eye Injuries 


The frequency rate in the produ 
tion department was high and th 
severity rate indicated that each a 
cident had required medical attet 
tion. Ninety-two per cent of the 
juries, as classified above, were fol 
lowed by lost time. The more these 
figures were studied, the more e\ 
dent it became that to embark upon a 
good housekeeping program would, in 
addition to its obvious advantages, 
establish the likelihood of an im- 
provement in the accident experience 
as the consequence of such an effort 


Housekeeping a 
Management Problem 

Contrary to general belief, good 
housekeeping is much more a prob 
lem of good management than it ts 
the attitude of the employee. Clean 
and orderly plants cannot be secured 
by merely making a rule to that end, 
and then enforcing it only as the need 
becomes evident. Management has 
a much greater responsibility than 
this. If the employees are required 
to keep the plant clean, the employer 
must provide cleaning facilities and 
equipment; if tools and supplies are 
to be kept in their proper places, the 
employer must also provide the 
places. The employer must back up 
his desire for a plant free of rags 
waste and paper debris by providing 
suitable containers for their disposal, 
located at easily accessible points 
Also on the management rests the re 
sponsibility for setting the example 
of order that is expected in the plant 
lf the offices are not kept neat and 
clean, the plant operator certainly can 
not be expected to have a well kept 
plant, where the difficulties of house 
keeping are far greater. One ardent 
advocate of the subject has claimed 
the ability to determine the house 
keeping conditions in the plant by 
simply observing the appearance of 
the manager’s desk. While indeed 
rare virtue, being clean and orderl) 
to most intelligent people should be 
instinctive. However, in the usua 
situation, workmen are not as inte: 
ested in the appearance of their sur 
roundings as we are inclined to thir 


hey should be. In lieu of this in- 
stinctive urge for order, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the management to lay 
out in detail, a plan for housekeep- 
ng, and use every means at their dis- 
posal to solicit employee interest and 
ooperation 

While the plan for improving 
housekeeping conditions in this Com- 
pany was formulated singularly on 
the presumption that it would im- 
prove the accident record, the fact 
that it developed into more than this 


before it was well under way, should 
not be considered a revelation. As 
ndicate from the previously stated 


hgures, both the relatively poor 

uusekeeping and the unsatisfactory 
vccident record were in the produc- 
tion department, and the greatest 


umount of effort was planned in this 


direction, but the undertaking was 
lesigned to include all of the Com- 
pany 's operation. It is not intended 
to imply that any unusual degree of 
ae oe ‘ : a . : 
disorder existed, or that the condi- 
ons described were highly objec- 
tionable—in fact, they could be con- 
sidered typical of the usual gas plant 
‘ oy = 
situation. The objective was, though, 


to attain a degree of housekeeping 
superior to that enjoyed by the best 
kept plants. Like other innovations 
of this nature, it was accepted by the 
employees, upon its inauguration as 
just another periodic house-cleaning 
In preparation for a special visitor, 


r as a part of such civic undertak- 
ngs, known as “Clean up W eek.”” At 
ts inception the activity was divided 
into th following general _ pro- 
edures 


\) Monthly Meetings 

>) Inspection Committee 
Departmental Clean-up Men 
Emplovee Educational Plan 


ike similar measures, the eftorts in 











\-The fellow who lets his 
tools lie where they fall 

2-The fellow who doesnt 
watch his step at all. 
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the direction of good housekeeping 
were begun by meetings with Depart- 
ment Heads, Foremen, and those in 
supervisory positions who could, | 
instruction and example, add impetus 
to the plan. A study was made in 
these meetings of the conditions in 
each department, and how and to 
what extent they could be improved 
A committee was appointed to make 
a monthly inspection of every divi 
sion of the Company's property and 
submit at regular meetings a written 
report of the conditions found. Cer 
tain individuals were designated as 
clean-up men in the various depart 
ments, in addition to their regular 
duties. In most instances, this was 
assigned to helpers, such as machin 
ist’s helpers, stokers’ helpers, and 
fitters’ helpers, certain yard men and 
those found to be in positions to hav: 
their efforts most productive. [ach 
of the Company’s janitors was 
singled out for instruction and pro 
vided with all modern and up-to-date 
cleaning equipment. It was found 
necessary to provide various types of 
material and supplies to lighten the 
burden of the task and make the 
clean-up idea physically possible. It 
became necessary to devise various 
forms of encouragement to sell, and 
keep sold, the idea of clean and or- 
derly conditions. “Keep This Place 
Clean” signs were procured and 
placed at certain points, which had 
been continually unkept. Safety 
posters were selected that especially 
depicted accidents resulting from dis 
order and poor housekeeping. These 
posters, being changed frequently, 
were displayed in all the Company’s 
property and their effect on the ful- 
fllment of the program should not 


be underestimated. 


\ 


Housekeeping and 
Maintenance Closely Related 


It is in reality difficult to differ 
entiate between good housekeeping 
and an active program of general 
maintenance There are innumer- 
able conditions in a gas plant where 
lack of maintenance when needed 
would offset the cleaning efforts of 
half a dozen energetic men. In each 
instance, wherever it was found that 
some mechanical condition was con- 
tributing to disorder, it was immedi- 
ately corrected by the maintenance 
crew and followed up in such a way 
as to prevent a recurrence. It was 
shown that stuffing boxes could be 
kept permanently tight, by the proper 
selection of packing, and that tar 
steam and oil leaks did not have to 
be associated with gas plant oper- 
ations. Such general improvements 


as better lighted buildings, painted 








qulj ent as eel intrequent, and 
aintenance and equipment 
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ation was given not only to pert 
wince. but also to its possible rok 
the housekeeping schem« Che 
sign of additions and betterment 
vas selected to be in accord wit 
both orderly appearance and 
facility for being easily cieaned 
substance, no phase of the Company's 
yperations entirely escaped the plat 
and housekeeping motivated deci 
sions and entered into deliberatior 
vhere it had never been before. Sit 
lations and prac tices heretofo ( 
sidered incompatible with cleanlines 


vere singled out by the inspectio1 


ommittee and finally becam« 


standing contributions to the work 
\ large construction progran as 
ng a year and requiring the use of 
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terial received especial attentior 


no element of real disorder was 


lent during the project. 


Housekeeping Affects 
Employee Morale 


As previously inferred, effects no 


incident to the housekeeping plan, 


developed as the program progressed 
One intangible, yet ever desirabl 
benefit was the evident bolstering « 
employee morale by the improvemen 
in the surroundings. 
careless habits of the employees wer: 
~hanged 
became manifest even in their ap 
pearance. While difficult of elabor 
tion. it is evidently so, that ar 
provement of the surroundings 
which an employee is requirt 


work will produce an entirely 


ent mental appreciation of his duti 
[This was experienced to a 
narked degree as a result 

vork and is considered one 
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Good Housekeeping Pays for Itself 
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undred ninety thousand man hours 
without a disabling injury. To 
recognize the part that housekeeping 
plays in the accident prevention ac- 
tivity as previously described does 
the admission that 
the accomplishment attributed to the 


housekeeping work in this instance 


not commit one to 


must necessarily follow every such 
However, neither the 


established in 


enterprise 
“¢ 


degree of order nov 
this Company, nor the safety record 
attained are ordinary performances, 
and the most skeptical would assent 
to the contention that there was a 
connection of cause and effect, be- 


tween the effort and the result—be 


only psycnolog 
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The Utilization of Natural Gas As a 
Fuel for Large Power Boilers and 


Steam Generators 


By 
L. S. Reagan* 


Webster Engineering Company 


Tulsa, 


In the following discussion | can 
only bring out the more important 
points and will also only discuss gas 
is applied to conversion jobs, as a 
boiler that is designed for the use of 
gas is not much of a problem as the 
boiler, furnace and burners are de- 
signed as a unit. 

The most common types found are 
the Heine straight tube and the Stirl 
ing type bent tube boilers, with an 
yccasional steam generator, and so 


will illustrate the discussion with 
her 
mbustion S pac 


There has been and still is consid- 
erable discussion as to the proper 
imount of combustion space required 


for the combustion of natural gas 


There cannot be fixed a _ hard 
bound rule as to the number of cubic 
feet of combustion space per devel- 


oped horsepower, due to the many 
lifferent furnace conditions found. 
Primarily the amount of combustion 
ontrolled by the tempera- 

re at which it is desired to operate 
he furnace. This temperature is de- 
pendent upon the amount of black 
surface exposed to the radiant heat 


rman team sencration ~ommittee 
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of the refractories and the distance 
this black surface is from the radiant 
surface. 

[ have found that a safe rule to 
follow on the average boiler of both 
the Heine and Stirling type with the 
standard settings is not to try and 
develop more than 7 horsepower per 
square foot of exposed black surface 
and using a combustion space of not 
less than 1%4 cubic feet nor more 
than 2 cubic feet per developed 
horsepower with the exposed black 
surface approximately 12 feet from 
radiant furnace floor 

To obtain the above conditions on 
a Heine type of boiler it is necessary 
to remove the bridge wall and use 
the entire length of furnace and place 
burners in the rear or low end as 
well as change baffling, which will be 
described later. 

On the Stirling type of boiler 
burners should always be placed in 
the rear under the mud drum so that 
the full amount of combustion space 
can be utilized as well as having the 
flame travel toward the front wall 
and up the tube bank so that there 
will be no concentration of heat on 
the bend at the lower end of the tubes 
where they enter the drum as there 
would be if the burners were in- 
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stalled in the front wall. If the rat- 
ing is 100% or less then the burners 
can be placed in front walls in both 
of the above cases if it is deemed that 
the expense of changing baffling, etc., 
is not warranted. 

In the case of a boiler using pow- 
dered coal where a gas insert cannot 
be used and separate gas burners 
must be installed then these should 
be placed above the coal burner so 
that the heat will be close to the black 
surface. Where the powdered coal 
burner is removed entirely and gas 
is used with oil as stand-by, a false 
floor should be built, giving approxi- 
mately 114 to 2 cubic feet of com- 
bustion space per developed horse- 
power with gas burners close enough 
to the floor to keep it in a radiant 
condition. 


Baffling 

When a Heine type boiler is con- 
verted to gas and fired from the rear 
or low end with the bridge wall re- 
moved, a horizontal baffle must be 
run from the lower end of the ver- 
tical baffle (which has been cut off to 
the second row of tubes) to the rear 
or low end of the boiler on top of the 
second row of tubes. 


In the case of a Stirling type boil- 
er, the baffling does not have to be 
changed as to position unless the first 
baffle is closer than the second row 
of tubes, then it must be moved back. 

There are still in service quite a 
number of straight tube boilers that 
are horizontally baffled with the first 
baffle covering the first row of tubes 
with an opening to the first pass at 
the rear or low end of the boiler. 
To get the highest efficiency this baf- 
fling should be changed to a com- 
bination vertical and horizontal baf- 
fle, but if difference in efficiency does 
not warrant this change (incre.sed 
efficiency is approximately 2%) then 
the horizontal baffle on the first row 
of tubes must be raised to at least the 
second row and the burners installed 
in the front or high end of the boiler. 


Many a gas conversion installation 
has failed due to leaky baffles which 
allowed the by-passing of the prod- 
ucts of combustion to reduce effi- 
ciency due to high stack temperature. 
Before placing the boiler into service, 
carefully check for leaks and repair 
each one, no matter how small. 
Where there has been considerable 
slagging of baffles from coal, they 
will be tight at first due to the slag, 
but in a short time this slag will 
crack or melt off, leaving very seri- 
ous leaks. For this reason draft in 
each pass should be tested at least 
once each week for approximately 
four weeks after gas has been used, 
so as to check for leaks. 
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Furnace Insulation 

Many industrial gas engineers do 
not pay enough attention to the heat 
losses through the furnace walls 
when making a conversion. They do 
not realize how many B.t.u’s per 
square foot that is lost through the 
average fire brick wall of 1314” 
thickness, which is the usual thick- 
ness. By taking this 1314” wall and 
placing it in first class condition and 
backing it up with 414” of insulating 
brick, 165 B.t.u.’s per square foot of 
surface can be saved with furnace 
temperature at an average of 2,200° 


There is considerable question 
among engineers of the relative value 
of an air cooled wall over a solid 
wall. My experience has proven to 
me that in the case of natural draft 
where there is not enough draft to 
pull all air for combustion through 
the air cooled walls, a well insulated 
solid wall is the most economical. 


Draft 

Whenever the furnace draft starts 
to exceed .15” W.C. the efficiency is 
beginning to drop off very quickly 
due to the increased velocity of gases 
over the heating surface, resulting in 
high stack temperature. High draft 
also increased the leakage of air 
through furnace walls, increasing the 
excess air and diluting or cooling the 
products of combustion. 

If it is at all possible, keep furnace 
draft within .15” W.C. and in no 
case exceed .25” W.C. in the furnace. 
Larger equipment is cheaper than 
poor efficiency in the long run. 

E fficiencies 

There is a wide deviation in views 
of engineers as to what efficiencies 
can be had with natural gas as a fuel. 

My contention is that with proper 
burner equipment properly installed 
and controlled, an average of 75% 
overall efficiency can be obtained and 
maintained in both the straight tube 
and bent tube boilers without econ- 
omizers and superheaters. When a 
superheater or economizer only is 
used, this can be stepped up to an 





average of 77%. When both super- 
heater and economizer are used, it is 
possible to average as much as 80%. 
The above figures are not picked out 
of the air, but are from actual results 
of tests obtained from many installa- 
tions. 


Gas Burner Equipment 


As you know, there are many 
makes and types of burners, all of 
which have their good and bad points 
and a place where they will properly 
work, and after all, there are really 
only three distinct types of burners, 
namely, the Multiple Jet Atmospheric 
type for pressures 2 lb. and below, 
the Ring type and Centrally fired 
type of high pressure type register 
burner for pressures of 2 lb. and 
above. Any of these burners, regard- 
less of whose make, when properly 
applied will give the utmost in 
efficiencies. 

In firing the large power boilers, 
the high pressure burner should al- 
ways be used wherever possible as 
higher ratings, shorter fire and less 
cost of equipment may be obtained. 


~~ 
Electric Welding in Steel Fabrication 


Approval of welding by New York 
and Chicago is concrete evidence of 
the progress of a new structural pro- 
cess which has been gaining favor be- 
cause of its advantages over older 
methods of joining metals. Welding 
provides strength exceeding riveting 
In the Chicago code, for example, the 
allowable stress in weld metal is 16,000 
Ibs. per sq. in., which exceeds the al- 
lowance for riveting by 2500 Ibs. per 
sq. in. This greater strength, added to 
reduced weight and cost of steel fabri- 
cation and erection, plus the important 
advantage of silent erection of the steel, 
accounts for the increasing acceptance 
of the new process 

The advantages of welding will 
doubtless establish the process widely 
in the normal course of events. The 
recent impetus (as indicated by the ac- 
tion of New York and Chicago within 
the space of four months) is due t 
the inherent value of the process. In- 
creasing attention is being called to 
welding by the $200,000 nationwide arc 
welding award program of The James 
F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation of 
Cleveland. This program, by offering 
24 awards totaling $14,200 for studies 
of welded design in the structural field 
and four principal awards totaling $26,- 
000 which structural studies may also 
win, has attracted interest of many 
architects, structural engineers and de- 
signers throughout the country. The 
wide interest is indicated by inquiries 
from every state of the Union. Added 
evidence is the fact that papers on 
structural subjects have already been 
received, despite the fact the program 
does not officially close until June 1, 
next year. 
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ings be taken. In previous practice 
it has been customary to divide the 
plane of the pipe at right angles to 
the air flow into a group of equal 
areas and then to take measurements 
on the center lines of these equal 
areas. From these several readings 
the mean velocity or draft pressure 
of the entire air stream can be eval- 
uated. However, when an attempt is 
made to apply this method to a 3-inch 
diameter flue pipe, the procedure 
would be to make a Pitot tube tra- 
verse for mean velocities at points 
on each of two mutually perpendic- 
ular diameters, at points which are 
+ ia i > 
R /—R/ —,R -, ete. 
V 2N VV 2N yvV 2N 
inches from the center of the flue 
/2N-1 
pipe, the final point being R / —— 
V 2N 
from the center, where R is the 
radius of the flue pipe in inches 
and N is the number of readings 
taken on each radius. See Figure 
1. If six readings were taken 
along any one diameter, one ob- 
servation has to be made at a dis- 
tance of 0.044 pipe diameter from 
each wall. In the case of a 3-inch 
pipe this would require that the axis 
of the Pitot tube be placed at a dis- 
tance from the wall of about 0.13 
inch, a position which could not be 
occupied by a standard Pitot tube 
head, which has a radius of 0.153 
inch, Flow would be appreciably 
affected under such a condition. It 
would be necessary, therefore, if flue 
pipes of this size are to be traversed 
for mean velocity determinations, to 
employ some modified form of a 
standard type of Pitot tube. While 
such an instrument could be devised, 
it would necessarily have to be cali- 
brated before use, since it could not 
easily be made geometrically simi- 
lar to a standard Pitot tube. For 
this reason the Laboratories use a 
standard tube. 

Granting that a special Pitot tube, 
satisfactory for traversing smal! 
pipes could be made and calibrated, 
its use would not be expedient inas- 
much as at least twelve separate 
readings would be required. This 
would complicate routine test pro- 
cedure considerably, particularly 
when it is considered that each point 
in the traverse must be precisely 
located so that proper area weight- 
ings of the readings can be made. A 
number of pressure readings taken 
at random in the flue pipe would 
have little, if any, more value than 
a single reading made at the center. 


~ * The Reynolds number being a_ dimensionless 








figure derived from the formula N = DG//* 
where D = diameter, G = mass velocity and /* 
is the absolute viscosity of the fluid. 
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Where the main objective of pres- 
sure tests in such small pipes is to 
discover the relative velocities at va- 
rious points in the cross-section com- 
plete traversing of the area involved 
would be practically unavoidable. 
However, most testing for such pres- 
sures is usually of a comparative 
nature and it can be shown that pres- 
sure readings taken at a single point 
on the axis of the flue pipe are suffi- 
ciently accurate for comparative 
purposes, particularly when one re- 
members that a rather definite rela- 
tionship exists between the pres- 
sures, either velocity or total, at the 
axis of a pipe and the mean pres- 
sures, either velocity or total, in the 
pipe. Various values are given for 
the ratio of average to maximum 
(center) velocity pressures. For 
smooth pipes, the accepted value for 
this ratio is about 0.8 when the tur- 
bulent motion in them produces a 
Reynolds number* in the neighbor- 
hood of 20,000. This relationship 
apparently holds for varying pipe di- 
ameters, viscosities, and densities of 
the fluid, and through wide average 
velocity ranges. From the forego- 
ing it seems evident that maximum 
(center) pressure determinations 
are entirely satisfactory where a 
comparative type of test is involved, 
and that therefore no useful pur- 
pose would be served by employ- 
ing the much more complicated proc- 
ess of determining average pres- 
sures. These remarks apply partic- 
ularly to comparative tests of draft 
hoods by gas companies’ and appli- 
ance manufacturers’ laboratory tech- 
nicians and to the comparative tests 
of round duct, piping and fittings 
arrangement in warm air or air con- 
ditioned house heating layouts. 

Stanton in 1911 conducted re- 
search and published data on such 
problems as these. One point of his 
work has particular significance to 
this problem, namely, that for com- 
parative purposes the ratio of the 
iverage to maximum center velocity 
in small diameter pipes follows a 
regular and smooth curve and that 
tor velocities in the neighborhood of 
400 to 800 feet per minute with a 
Reynolds number of about 20,000 and 
upwards that curve is practically a 
straight line. Thus, the ratio of 0.8 
iS practically constant for the tests 
being considered here, and the per- 
formance of a draft hood for a 3- 
inch diameter pipe can be properly 
compared to the same or other de- 
signs of a 4-inch, 5-inch or simi- 
lar diameter. It is obvious that no 
elbow or other flow interference 
should be interposed between the ob- 
ject being tested (i. e. draft hood, 
splitter elbow, etc.) and the point 


in the straight run of pipe at which 
the measurements are being taken, 
and further the source of draft should 
be so located and operated as to pre- 
vent impulsive or rhythmic pressures, 
since such would obviously prevent 
accuracy. With specific reference to 
the Testing Laboratories’ practice 
in draft hood testing, it is conceded 
by most authorities that the plane 
of measurement (the point where 
the Pitot tube is inserted in the pipe) 
should be preceded by a straight 
length of 15 to 20 pipe diameters 
on the upstream side and followed 
by a straight length of 5 to 10 pipe 
diameters on the downstream side. 
These requirements insure stabilized 
flow conditions for precise pressure 
measurements and can be reduced 
for the more practical purposes at 
hand. A minimum length of 5 pipe 
diameters preceding and following 
the plane of measurement should, 
however, ‘prove sufficient. Satisfac- 
tory pressure measurements have 
been obtained during research at the 
Testing Laboratories with shorter 
lengths than 5 pipe diameters, but 
they would not be satisfactory under 
all conditions that may be encovn- 
tered in routine testing. 

Next to be considered is the type 
of Pitot tube to use. Total pressures 
of air or gas flow in pipes can be ac- 
curately determined by means of a 
simple open end tube facing the 
stream and abundant experimental 
evidence exists to confirm the fact 
that the pressure indicated by the 
tube facing the air stream is equal 
to the total head, and that the form 
of the tube may be varied within 
wide limits without sensibly affect- 
ing the observed pressure. Thus, if 
only total pressure measurements 
were required, the form or type of 
Pitot tube would be of small impor- 
tance. When, however, the velocity 
and static components are required 
no such latitude can be tolerated. 
Since velocity pressure is obtained 
by deducting the static pressure from 
the total pressure, it is obvious that 
any error in static measurement 
would directly affect the result ob- 
tained for velocity. Thus, the static 
pressure measurement must be ac- 
curate. Several types of Pitot tubes 
have been designed which will ac- 
curately measure static pressure. One 
example is the tube designed and 
calibrated at the National Physical 
Laboratory (Great Britain) as shown 
in Figure 2. This tube was found to 
indicate, on the static side, the true 
static pressure with an accuracy of 
0.1 per cent. A modified, hemispheri- 
cal head, tube as shown in Figure 3 
was designed by Owen and Johansen 
after considerable experimental work 
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is described in Reports and Memo- 
randa, No. 981, of the Aeronautical 
Research Committee. This tube 
when compared with the N.P.L. 
fundamental standard tube indicated 
1 slightly lower value for static pres- 
sure than the standard (about ™% per 
cent). A third type of standard tube 
is that of the National Bureau of 
Standards, the dimensions of which 
ire shown in Figure 2. 

If it were desired to specify 
standard Pitot tube, any one of the 
three above mentioned types should 
be satisfactory. _However, some in 
strument companies merchandise 
tubes which do not conform strictly 
to these standards, but which are en 
tirely satisfactory for the purpose at 
hand. An example of the latitude 
which can be tolerated is illustrated 
by the curves of Figure 4, in which 
results for the various type of heads 
shown thereon as well as for vary 
ing distances from the base of the 
head (or nose) to the static pressur¢ 
ypenings are shown.* The curves 
show the positive error plotted 
against the distance between stati: 


* The heads as shown in Figure 32 were suc- 
essively screwed to the forward end of the tube 
n which the static openings were drilled at vari 
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openings and base of head for each 
of the different type of heads. Even 
for a distance of two diameters the 
error for any type of head studied 
would not exceed approximately 2 
per cent of % pv® (where p is pres- 
sure and v is velocity head both ex- 
pressed in inches of water column), 
or about one per cent of the static 
pressure. Such an error is well with- 
in the limits of accuracy of reading 
a differential gage, since, for ex- 
ample, a one per cent error in a static 
pressure reading of 0.05 inch of 
water is only 0.0005 inch of water. 

To the Laboratories, therefore, it 
seemed preferable to use a Pitot tube 
of a standard form, or a tube which 
had been calibrated with a funda- 
mental standard tube, rather than to 
employ a rare type of tube of some 
particular manufacture which might, 
in some cases, prove difficult to ob- 
tain. 

For the accurate measurement of 
pressures, the most satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained by the Labo- 


ratories with an adaptation of the 
micromanometer illustrated in Figure 
5. Its design is based on a principle 


which has been in use at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and other labora- 


tories for a number of years. 

In the form used at the Testing 
Laboratories the unit has the advan- 
tages of rugged simplicity combined 
with the ability to record routine 
measurements of minute pressures 
and pressure differentials encoun- 
tered in this type of test work with 
faithful accuracy. Direct readings 
are possible for every one thou- 
sandth (0.001) inch of pressure and 
by interpolation to approximately 
two hundred thousandths. 

Referring to Figure 5, there may 
be seen the fluid reservoir and above 
it one of the two pressure connec- 
tions. This latter is fitted with a 
glass stopcock for venting to atmos 
phere when desired. From the reser- 
voir the fluid passes through glass 
tubing and a stopcock at the base 
of the gage, then through flexible 
rubber tubing to the movable part of 
the gage. 

The movable portion contains a 
small enclosed tube where the fluid 
meniscus is observed through a tele- 
scope. Methyl alcohol is used as a 
fluid because it provides a very visi- 
ble meniscus. The inclination of the 
meniscus tube may be adjusted from 
zero to 45 degrees, depending on the 
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sensitivity desired. For the measure- 
ment of flue pressures the meniscus 
tube is adjusted for sensitivity to an 
inclination of 3 degrees. The menis- 
cus tube is raised or lowered by the 
micrometer screw. A flexible con- 
nection is made from the further end 
of the meniscus tube to the second 
pressure connection. 

In the center of the gage may be 
seen a vertical glass tube fitted with 
a stopcock. This is used for rough 
determinations of pressure (in the 
manner of a simple U-tube) when 
the magnitude of the pressure to be 
measured has not yet been approxi- 
mated, ‘pressure being shut off from 
the sensitive portion of the appara- 
tus by means of a stopcock. 
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gage consists of first bringing the 
meniscus to coincide with a 
hair on the meniscus tube. The pres- 
o be measured is then applied 
1e amount of movement of the 
required to bring the 
back to the cross-hair is 
1oted on the micrometer knob at the 
top of the column. This gives a read- 
ing directly in inches of the fluid. 
There is no necessity for observation 
of the actual difference in level which 
existed, nor is there any necessity 
for calculations accounting for the 
slope of the tube. The meniscus is 
returned to the hair-line in every 
case by the vertical movement of the 
micrometer screw, hence, it is a nul 
determination. 
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and, as far as the gage is concerned, 
readings can be duplicated within 
this limit. 


The advantages of this gage are 
chiefly, of course, its accuracy and 


sensitivity. It possesses, in addition, 
the advantages of being reasonably 
portable, of being speedily operated, 
suitable for general conditions, of 
not being greatly affected by tem- 
perature changes, and of being 
capable of measuring either static or 
differential pressures. It should also 
be mentioned that the micromanome- 
ter lends itself readily to determining 
such small pressure drops as exist 
across certain orifice meter plates and 
in open gas controls. As _ such it 
should find wide application, not 
only in the gas industry but in such 
related problems as air metering, 
steam metering and flow metering 
generally. Figure 6 shows a typical 
draft pressure measurement set-up 
with the instruments used. 

While the work carried on by the 
American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories in the measurement of 
low air or gas ‘pressures in small 
diameter round pipes has been con- 
cerned chiefly with such pressures as 
are encountered in flue pipes on gas 
appliances, neverthless the methods 


employed should be easily adaptable 
to similar problems encountered by 
technicians in other laboratories and 
industries. 





Figure 5.—American Gas Association Modified Micro- 


manometer. 





View of Instruments and Set-Up Used in 
Draft Pressure Measurements. 
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egal Rights of Gas 


ARIOUS courts have held that 

a gas company has the right to 

manage its own affairs to the 
fullest extent consistent with the 
public interest and in so far as it 
does not act contrary to law. 

In other words, a gas company 
may manage its own affairs and 
neither the Public Service Commis- 
sion nor the court may legally inter- 
fere except for the special purposes 
mentioned in the Public Utility Law. 
This rule of the law is applicable 
when considering the right of a gas 


company to distribute natural and 
manufactured gas, and also as to 


rates charged for these two different 
kinds of gas. 

It is well known that there are es- 
sential differences in the art of pro- 
ducing and supplying manufactured 
and natural gas. The two commodi- 
ties vary in their heating value, are 
adapted to different uses, and re- 
quire different adjustments of the 
burners of the consumers. 

The present market for manufac- 
tured gas is largely for cooking pur- 
poses, hot water heating, refrigera- 
tion, and room heating for short 1n- 
tervals. While natural gas is adapted 
to these uses, it finds an additional 
economic use in furnishing heat for 
homes by reason of its higher heat- 
ing value and lower cost. 

Since natural gas can compete with 
coal and oil for house heating, where 
the price charged is not too high, its 
market is generally broader than that 
for manufactured gas. Natural gas 
must be transported considerable dis- 
tances from the wells to points of 
consumption which is not true of 
manufactured gas. In other words, 
the means and facilities employed in 
securing a supply are different with 
each. 

Obviously, for these reasons no 
rule can be laid down which will ap- 
ply uniformly to all gas companies. 
What may be a fair return for one 
may be inadequate for another, de- 
pending upon circumstances, locality, 
and risk. 

It is manifest that just and rea- 
sonable compensation for a utility, 
required for efficient public service 
and skillful and prudent manage- 
ment, is dependent upon future pos- 
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sibilities and contingencies as well 
as present costs of operations and 
the present investments. 

Sound business management re- 
quires that, after paying all expenses 
of operation, setting aside the neces- 
sary sums for depreciation, payment 
of interest, and reasonable dividends, 
there should still remain something 
to be passed to the surplus account. 
A rate of return which does not ad- 
mit of that is not sufficient to assure 
confidence in the financial soundness 
of the utility to maintain its credit 
and enable it to raise money neces- 
sary for proper discharge of its pub- 
lic duties. 

The courts have adopted the rule, 
when deciding gas rate litigations, 
that a public utility is entitled to such 
rates as will permit it to earn a re- 
turn on the value of its property 
equal to that generally being made 
at the same time and in the same gen- 
eral part of the country on invest- 
ments in other business undertakings 
which are attended by correspond- 
ing risks and uncertainties; but the 
company has no right to profits such 
as are realized or anticipated in high- 
ly profitable enterprises or specula- 
tive ventures 

In other words, the return to in- 
vestors should be reasonably suff- 
cient to assure confidence in the fi- 
nancial soundness of the company 
and should be adequate, under effi- 
cient and economical management, to 
maintain and support its credit and 
enable it to raise the money necessary 
for the proper discharge of its public 
duties 

In the leading case of United v. 
West, 280 U. S. 234, the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: 

“A return of 6.26 per cent is 
clearly inadequate. In the light of re- 
cent decisions of this court and other 
federal decisions, it is not certain 
that rates securing a return of 714 
per cent, or even 8 per cent, on the 
value of the property would not be 
necessary to avoid confiscation 
Upon the present record, we are of 
the opinion that to enforce rates pro- 
ducing less than this would be con- 
fiscatory and in violation of the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 
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Also, in the late case of Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Company v. 
Public Service Commission, 193 A. 
427, reported August 28, 1937, the 
higher court said: 

“The commission erred first in ar- 
bitrarily fixing the same rate for all 
utilities, and, second, in fixing the 
rate without consideration of the 
risks and uncertainties involved.” 

Comparing the financial risks of a 
gas company with other utilities, the 
court said: 

“We de not need to look beyond 
the record to conclude that the risks 
and hazards of the business of the 
respondent (gas company) are much 
greater than those of a water com- 
pany.” 

When considering the rate to be 
charged by a company equipped to 
supply both natural and manufac- 
tured gas, the court stated important 
law, as follows: 

“It must be admitted that it is not 
the practice of those engaged in sup- 
plying natural gas to maintain an 
auxiliary plant for manufacturing 
gas, but we have here a somewhat 
different situation . . . It would serve 
no purpose to fix a price higher than 
the public will pay before resorting 
to other fuels. If a rate is fixed which 
will not promote an expansion of the 
appellant’s (gas company’s) market, 
it cannot function as a natural gas 
company... There is ample evidence 
in the record to support a conclusion 
that as the price of natural gas in- 
creases there is a trend toward the 
use of coal or consumers turn to oil 
for fuel... The evidence on the rec- 
ord as to the price that will be paid 
for natural gas in competition with 
other fuels should have the careful 
consideration of the commission in 
the fixing of a proper rate.” 


Rights Under Franchise 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time whether a gas 
company, which has a franchise to 
supply manufactured gas, may un- 
der the same franchise supply nat- 
ural gas. Therefore, it is important 
to know that the higher courts have 
laid down the rule that a gas com- 
pany may substitute manufactured 
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gas tor natural gas, if the quality of 
the natural gas is equal to the qual- 
ity of the manufactured gas pres 
ently being supplied, and the fran- 
chise does not prohibit the company 
from supplying natural gas. 

For example, in Consumers Pow- 
er Company v. Krause, 89 -F. (2d) 
565, it was shown that a municipality 
granted a franchise for the sale of 
gas, of not less than 570 “British 
thermal units.” 

The legal question arose whether 
under this franchise the company 
could supply natural gas. The court 
held the gas company rightfully 
could substitute natural gas for the 
manufactured gas. 

Another question presented the 
court was: Is a city entitled to for- 
feiture of a franchise for failure of 
the gas company to furnish the 
requisite quality and quantity of gas 
at prices fixed by a city ordinance, 
when the city exercised its power to 
fix the rates conferred by the state 
home-rule charter. 

It is interesting to know that the 
higher court held this right or power 
limited by a constitutional provision 
prohibiting grant of nonrevocable 
public utility franchise without a 
vote of people. 

In this same case the court granted 
an injunction to prevent the gas com- 
pany from charging rates in excess 
of those established by an arbitra- 
tion award pursuant to a franchise 
ordinance and substitution of new 
rate schedule. It was contended that 
the act of fixing the rates by the city 
council exceeded the power of the 
court, but it was held that since the 
ordinance did not fix the rate but 
merely perfected the rights of the 
consumers under the arbitration 
award the power of the court had 
not been violated. 


Right to Use Streets 


Various courts have held that 
where the inhabitants of a city have 
become dependent upon the service 
under a gas franchise, and no other 
arrangements have been made to 
supply gas, the franchise holder is 
not relieved from its duty to render 
service and the city is not absolved 
from its duties by termination of 
the franchise. 

For illustration, in lowa City \ 
Iowa City Light & Power Company, 
90 F. (2d) 679, it was shown that a 
city passed an ordinance which au 
thorized a gas light company to use 
the streets and public grounds of a 
city for supplying the city and its in 
habitants with gas and authorized 
forfeiture of the franchise if the 
company ceased to “manufacture gas 
and to use the franchise.” 
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The court held that an ordinance 
of this nature does not exclude the 
use of natural gas if it is suitable 
for and adapted to the uses of the 
consumers 

In event of an argument between 
the city and the company, especially 
where there is no arrangement for 
another supply of gas, the company 
must continue to render its service 
efficiently and economically. There- 
fore, the company may, until the city 
locates a gas supply, use the city 
streets without payment of any rent- 
al charges. 

In other words, the right of a gas 
company to occupy the streets of a 
city after expiration of its franchise, 
where no arrangements have been 
made for any other supply of gas, 
arises by implication. 

So, therefore, the law is estab- 
lished that a municipality may com- 
pel a gas company to continue ef- 
ficient service, although its franchise 
has expired, and the city has made 
no arrangements to obtain a supply 
of gas from another source, and con- 
versely the city cannot under the 
same circumstances prevent or in- 
terfere with use of the streets by the 
gas company, or otherwise interfere 
with supplying gas, although the city 
officials do not desire the service. 


Obviously, however, a city may 
terminate the services being rendered 
by a gas company, whose franchise 
has expired, if arrangements are 
made to obtain a supply of gas from 
another source and the city gives the 
gas company reasonable notice of its 
intentions. (90 F. (2d.) 679). 

In deciding litigations of this na- 
ture the higher courts endeavo1 to 
render decisions in due consideration 
of the company, the citizens, and 
the municipality. In other words, no 
decision may be rendered without 
careful consideration of the actual 
effect upon consumers, the rights of 
the gas company under its contract, 
and the duty of the municipality. 

Various courts have held that the 
legal right of a gas company is to 
supply gas under the terms of its 
franchise, with respect to the city. 
However, the right of the company 
with respect to the consumers is lim- 
ited by the right of the latter to have 
at all times a supply of gas and ir- 
respective of the terms of the con- 
tract between the company and _ the 
city. On the other hand, the company 
has the same right to receive a favor- 
able verdict when its duties are be- 
ing tested, as would a municipality 
under the identical or similar circum- 
stances. 
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Rate Making and 


A curious and perhaps unprece- 
dented situation has arisen in San 
Francisco where two great publicly 
owned bridges spanning the Bay have 
recently been built. Befor the day of 
the bridges San Francisco com- 
muters were served for two genera- 
tions by a picturesque ferry system 
which carried passengers and auto- 
mobiles from the city to all other 
Bay points. The ferry system, pri- 
vately owned and ‘publicly regulated, 
represents private investment, and 
must pay its own way in addition to 
heavy taxes. The new competition 
of the tax-free bridges caused the 
ferries to lose the great bulk of their 
passengers. Finally they sought and 
obtained permission to reduce their 
fares from 50c to 30c a trip. 

Now the publicly owned and tax- 
exempt bridges complain that the low 
ferry rates are cutting into the bridge 
business and they are asking that 
the ferries be forced by law to raise 
their charges. 


To quote the San Francisco 


Chronicle: “We are familiar with in- 
stances mm which public ownership, by 


Public Ownership 


using the public credit, escaping taxa- 
tion and falling back on taxpayers 
to pay deficits, has driven private 
ownership to the wall. In this in- 
stance it is argued that private 
ownership can be compelled to charge 
rates high enough to drive away busi- 
ness, go into bankruptcy and leave a 
monopoly to its public ownership 
competitor.” 

Here is an entirely new theory of 
rate making which asks, in effect, 
that publicly owned businesses, 
backed by the money of all the tax- 
payers, be allowed to destroy a pri- 
vate company to escape competition. 
It demands that where a private busi- 
ness takes patronage from publicly 
owned businesses the former should 
be forced to increase its charges to 
the point where it loses all its trade 
One main argument for the establish- 
ment of the publicly owned bridges 
was to reduce ferry rates for the pub- 
lic—they have succeeded and the 
public is profiting—what are they 
kicking about? This is one for Rip- 
ley of “Believe It Or Not” fame. 
Industrial News Review 
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Gas Exhibit Focal Point At Metals Show 


Gas Men Kept Busy Meeting Home Town Customers Who 


Attended in Large Numbers 





HE focal point of interest a 

the National Metals Exposition 

of the American Society for 
Metals in Atlantic City, October 18 
22, was the gas exhibit sponsored by 
the Industrial Gas Section of the 
American Gas Association in coop 
eration with gas companies and 
manufacturers of industrial gas 
equipment. The consensus was that 
this year’s gas exhibit was a grea 
success and was among the best an 
most interesting in the hall. 

The attendance at the Metal Show 
was greatly augmented by the partici 
pation of the American Welding 
Society, the Wire Association and 


I 


the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. As 
practically every industry is in some 
way tied up with metals, the atten- 
dance, which totalled 11,000, was 
drawn from every part of the coun- 
try and exhibitors showing, repre- 
sented a true cross section of Ameri- 
can industry. Many industrial gas 
men availed themselves of this op- 
portunity to contact customers from 
their own territories and show and 
demonstrate to them new industrial 
gas furnaces and equipment, both 
natural and manufactured on display 
n the Industrial Gas Exhibit. 


Manufacturers reported that the 
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number of inquiries and contacts 
from all sections of this country 
made the show more than worth the 
time and money expended on it. 

Most prominent features in the gas 
exhibit were gas radiant heat both 
direct and in the form of tubes; fur- 
naces and ovens employing forced 
convection heat; atmosphere and at- 
mosphere controls and automatic 
temperature controls interlocked with 
safety devices. Most of the exhibi 
tors had full size gas furnaces or 
gas burners lighted and going full 
blast. 


Radiant heat gas burner heads in 
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The AG.A. Cameraman caught these 
Top Row, left to right: A. D. Spillman 
Rudolph Buechtino, Philadelphia Stee! & \ 


Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, inspects an exhit 


of American Gas Furnace Company; J}. W 
Company and C. A. Hones of Charles A 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., smiles as P 


Gas Furnace Company, blinks at the camera 


different sizes and capacities were 
displayed by Burdett Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Operating models 
demonstrated how these heads could 
be used with custom built manifolds 
to throw the heat in any desired 
direction. 

Featured among the lighted and 
hot furnaces of the American Gas 
Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J., was 
one adapted for “Ni-Carbing” a 
process for case hardening developed 
by this company. This is a combina- 
tion of nitriding and carburizing. 
Samples of work, some of which had 
been treated in production, were on 
display. This process, it is stated, 
bids fair to displace cyanide harden- 
ing and can be used in various types 
of furnaces. The furnace on display 
was of the continuous shaker type 
and was under full automatic tem- 
perature control. 

A new type of gas burner which 
requires no blower or compressor 
was demonstrated in combination 
with lighted furnaces by Charles A. 
Hones, Inc., Baldwin, N. Y. No 
difficulty was experienced in bringing 
these units up to 2000 deg. F. with 
these burners. 

A gas fired heater for preheating 
steel mill rolls, a new development 
by The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, was shown by this company. 
This heater consists of a circular 
shell holding a multiplicity of 1%” 
pipes into the ends of which gas 
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burners fire. It is built in two halves 
so as to readily fit over the rolls in 
place. An atmosphere gas producer 
for bright annealing or other treat- 
ment of metals, and a standard gas 
heated immersion unit for stereotype 
and other melting was also shown. 

A new type radiant gas burner 
which gives a superior atmospheric 
control within the furnace was the 
main attraction of The Selas Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. This hot burner 
consists of a ceramic tunnel and a 
ceramic head and no metal comes 
within the heating chamber. This 
construction obviates any change in 
port size and therefore volume of 
heat input. A Flo-scape or flow in- 
dicator of great accuracy was ex- 
hibited by this company for the first 
time. This is designed to show ex- 
actly the amount of air and gas being 
taken to the appliance and thereby 
aiding perfect atmospheric control. 

A new gas fired draw or tempering 
furnace of the forced convection 
type with recirculation was shown 
by Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co.. 
Rockford, Ill. Outstanding features 
are the narrow temperature gradient, 
elimination of maintenance, and high 
production per unit of basket ca- 
pacity. Firing with an atmospheric 
type burner eliminates the necessity 
for an auxiliary air blast. 

A novel gas heater so designed as 
to require no refractories or insula- 
tion was offered for the first time by 


1 about the Exhibit Hall Fred M. Miller. The Carborundum Co., Perth Amboy, and C. S 
elphia Electric Co. and  Cronkright, Public Service Electric G Gas Co., Newark; E. L. Spanagel, 
C T P. Ring, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. and A. L. Palmer, The Brooklyn 
t C. Cook Union Gas Company; A, T. Code, The East Ohio Gas Co., and Gordon 
r od Gas TT. Williams, Chairman of the Cleveland Chapter of American Society 

r Pritchard for Metals are gazing down at something—it must be the legend of 

) American these illustrations; E. D. Milener, Secretary, Industrial Gas Section, 
Row A.G.A., carries the conventional cane and is resting after a long day 


Surface Combustion Corporation 


Gehnrich & Gehnrich, Woodside, N. 
Y. It reduces heat-up time by 25%, 
it is claimed and eliminates mainte- 
nance. This unit, a full operating 
model of which was in the booth, is 
of the barrel type and combustion 
from the two gas burners is com- 
pleted in truncated cones. 

A new ribbon gas burner devel- 
oped primarily for atmospheric low 
pressure gas applications was shown 
for the first time by Ensign-Reynolds 
Inc., New York, N. Y. This concern 
also featured its belt driven rotary 
type gas compressor and its recently 
developed line of centrifugal air and 
gas compressors. Also for the first 
time was shown a complete line of 
atmospheric inspirators. 

A rotary forging and heat treating 
furnace with a positive water sealed 
hearth and syphon vents was fea- 
tured by special photographic views 
by The Gas Machinery Co. of Cleve- 
land. Both high and low pressure 
gas burners are used. Also played-up 
were car type, pusher type, and other 
conveyor type furnaces, mostly de- 
signed and built for special applica- 
tions. 

A recently developed temperature 
recorder and recording control utiliz- 
ing an inkless chart of especially 
prepared paper, not of the smoke 
chart variety was shown by The 
Partlow Corp., New Hartford, N. Y. 
The mechanism is identical with the 
standard Partlow temperature con- 
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trol unit. The chart is driven by an 
oversize telechrone unit. A flame 
conductivity type automatic gas 
pilot, dispensing with the use of radio 
tubes and simple in design was also 
shown as a working model. All 
standard equipment was in this dis- 
play which included live exhibits of 
other Partlow automatic pilots. 

A dense load draw furnace which 
is a distinct improvement over the 
original type and is much faster was 
in full operation by the Despatch 
Oven Co., Minneapolis, Minn. This 
unit can be operated at all tempera- 
tures from 250 to 1250 deg. F. Posi- 
tive circulation and uniformity of 
heating within 5 deg. anywhere in the 
furnace are claimed. Also a coarse 
load furnace for heavy and irregular 
work was shown. 

A gaseous process for dry cyanid- 
ing by using a carburizing gas and 
ammonia and by regulating the flow 
of these gases and by controlling the 
point of entrance of the ammonia 
gas, thereby producing a case having 
a definite amount of carbide and ni- 
trides, was featured by The Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
Roy Cowan and J. T. Bryce of this 
company delivered a technical paper 
before the American Society of 
Metals, describing this process. Also 
featured were radiant gas heating 
elements, high speed atmospheric 
muffle furnaces and products treated 
in atmosphere controlled furnaces. 

Leaving the A.G.A. Combined In- 
dustrial Gas Exhibit and looking 
about the immense exhibit hall one 
found many other interesting booths 
showing gas fired equipment and 
temperature controls. 

Small tool steel hardening fur 
naces equipped with burners using 
gas at city main pressures, thereby 
eliminating the necessity for blowers 
or compressors were to be seen at 
the booth of Baker & Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J. One of these was a 
muffle type unit in which a prepared 
atmosphere was used. Temperatures 
of 1900-2000 deg. F. are possible 
with these furnaces which were 
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heated to prove it. 

A gas-fired baking and drawing 
oven employed in the cleaning cycle 
system of the steel wire and rod in- 
dustry constituted the exhibit of the 
Morrison Engineering Co., Inc., 
Cleveland. Recently developed and 
shown for the first time this unit is 
of the forced convection type with 
the combustion chamber below the 
heating chamber. 

A roller hearth continuous bright 
annealing furnace heated with gas 
radiant tube heaters incorporating 
the recuperative principle was fea- 
tured by the Electric Furnace Com- 
pany, Salem, Ohio, This new method 
of firing not only provides for com- 
plete combustion but also a_ high 
degree of preheat on more than 50% 
of the air required. This results in 
fuel economy comparable to that ob- 
tained in direct fired furnaces. 

Theh Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
showed a combustion control for 
forging furnaces that was first in- 
troduced to the public through the 
Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chicago. 

A line of new gas burners includ- 
ing proportional mixers, stack draft 
burners, etc., were shown by the 
Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The proportional mixers consist of 
the usual jet and venturi but are de- 
signed with a vernier gas air ratio 
adjustment different from anything 
heretofore offered. The stack draft 
burners are equipped with a novel 
multiple ignition in which a single 
pilot gives positive ignition to several 
ports. The length of the flame is con- 
trolled by the position of the tuyere 
block. 

A newly developed high speed gas 
furnace in which the atmosphere is 
controlled within 0.25% and up to 
11% CO was shown by the National 
Gas Furnace Co. of Providence, R. I. 
One of the main features of this fur- 
nace is the radiant flame, the tem- 
perature of which is_ actually 
controlled to correspond with the 
furnace temperature. 

The standard “Cyclone” draw fur- 
nace of the forced convection type 
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was the principal item of interest in 
the booth of the Lindberg Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago. Also on view was 
a laboratory size unit for the use of 
research men which was developed 
by this company to round out its line. 


Temperature Controls 


A number of manufacturers of 
temperature controllers were in evi- 
dence throughout the hall. Three 
new devices in control instruments 
were shown by the Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Division of the Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Phila- 
delphia ; The Brown Analygraph for 
recording furnace atmospheres; the 
EKlectroline which provides air-gas 
proportioning with automatic reset 
when the load changes and an auto- 
matic furnace pressure control with 
pneumatically operated dampers. 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., featured a potentiometer type 
throttling control, recently developed, 
which is an advance step over the 
conventional on and off or 2 or 3 
position controller. Its use makes 
possible the utilization of flow 
meters on individual furnaces and 
gives the operator a readable chart 
due to the elimination of pulsations 
from the gas flow. Standard equip- 
ment was also shown. 


A new automatic temperature con- 
troller for gas furnaces and ovens 
was to be seen in the booth of the 
Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago. This controller works on 
the electronic principle similar to a 
radio circuit. The main advantage 
of this unit is in the elimination of 
all moving parts except for the 
pyrometer indicator and switch. 

A new proportioning or throttling 
controller for gas fired equipment 
was displayed by the Wheelco Instru- 
ments Co., Chicago. A complete line 
of controllers and safety equipment 
for all gas requirements was in- 
cluded. A line of miniature safety 
devices for domestic gas installations 
were also on display. 

E. J. Tagliabue Mig. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., showed for the first time 





Intimate Close-ups caught by the Gas Association Cameraman at 
the National Metal Exposition. Left to right: H. A. Sutton, Chairman 
of Committee on Displays, Industrial Gas Section, is being con- 
gratulated by S. C. Bain, President, American Society for Metals; 
C. B. Phillips, Surface Combustion Corporation, enjoys an intimate 


e 
chat with J. P. Leinroth, Chairman, Advertising Committee, Indus- 


trial Gas Section, AGA.; E. A. Esslinger, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company and H. W. Partlow, Sr., Partlow Corp.; H. H. Draper, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., enjoys a humorous moment with T. A 
Wiedemann, Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia; E. B. Dunkak, 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., explains some details to Geo. J. O'Neill, 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Co 
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a new high speed multiple point re- 
cording potentiometer. The pen arm 
travels across the chart in 22 seconds 
and will record 6 points distributed 
over the chart in less than a minute. 
The standard instruments made by 
this company were also displayed. 

An automatic temperature control- 
ler which operates motor driven fuel 
or air valves direct. from the standard 
potentiometer circuit without the use 
of relays or moving parts was to be 
seen in the booth of the Automatic 
Temperature Control Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. The heart of this device is 
a magnetic amplifier. Also a new 
automatic time reverser for regen- 
erative furnaces which is indepen- 
dent and adjustable for both right 
and left end firing was shown. 

A gas fuel proportioning controller 
of the potentiometer type with a 
throttling device to take up the fur- 
nace lag and a droop corrector to 
centralize the balancing of the valve 
centering position, was shown by 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia. 
A thermocouple operating on radia- 
tion principles and mounted exter- 
nally to the furnace and sighted di- 
rectly on the work, was also shown 
for the first time. This device can 
be used on many types of gas fur- 
naces, including open hearths and for 
high speed gas furnaces. 





Made in the following sizes: 14”, 3”, 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER Co. 
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Refractories 


Fire brick, insulating refractories 
and refractory cements were among 
the outstanding features of the ex- 
hibit of the Quigley Co., New York. 
The fuel savings possible by the use 
of insulating refractories in_ heat 
treating, forging, annealing and other 
metallurgical operations were dem- 
onstrated and the relative B.t.u. 
losses through various types of re- 
fractory linings graphically portrayed 
by giant thermometers. The heat 
storage capacity of various refrac- 
tories and their relative insulating 
value based on predetermined In- 
side and outside temperatures, were 
well set forth on a large chart in 


ce yl rs. 


Arc Welding 


Noteworthy advancements in arc 
welding equipment and procedure 
were displayed and demonstrated by 
The Lincoln’ Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Lincoln exhibit featured vari- 
ous models of the latest ‘Shield-Arc 
S. A. E.” are welder, introduced late 
last year. The outstanding feature 
of the machine is its remarkable sys- 
tem of are control permitting con- 
tinuous adjustment of both arc heat 


and are penetration in a continuous 
sequence of fine increments. “Shield- 
Arc S. A. S.” welders were in opera- 
tion supplying current to both man- 
ual and automatic welding exhibits 
The exhibit also included the SA- 
150, a small machine of very mod 
erate price. 


Technical Papers of Interest 
To Gas Men 


Many technical papers of interest 
to the gas man were presented at the 
different sessions. Most of these 
were on heat treating and steel mak- 
ing and are too numerous to list here 


However, of immediate interest to 
the gas industry were these papers: 
“Gaseous Media for Carburizing” by 
G. T. Williams, Cleveland Tractor 
Co., Cleveland; ‘‘Furnace Atmos- 
pheres and Decarburization” by J 
A. Webber, Interstate Drop Forge 
Co., Milwaukee; “Commercial Gas 
Carburizing” by L. D. Gable and E 
S. Rowland, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, Ohio; “Light Cases by 
Gas Carburizing” by V. T. Malcolm, 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co.. 
Indian Orchard, Mass., and “The 
Process of Dry Cyaniding” by R. J 
Cowan and J. T. Bryce, Surface 


Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


Regulators offer Youg Market far , 


More SALES. 


ment. 


and price 


Every retail customer, on sales, installation, or repair of 
furnaces, boilers, heaters, kitchen ranges, water heaters—in 
fact ANY Gas Appliance for home, industrial or commercial 
use—is a potential buyer of a Gas Pressure Regulator. Point 
out to these people the assured fuel savings, the greater safety. 
the all-round satisfaction, of equipping either the line or the 
appliance with a Regulator. You'll be surprised at how easy 
it is to make the additional PROFIT on this necessary equip- 
ment. For perfect results—be SURE it's a BARBER Regulator! 


Many Gas Appliance makers have adopted the Barber Reg- 
ulator as a standard accessory—they like its eye-appeal, an 
appearance in keeping with modern design in heating equip- 


Built to Barber standards of precision, carefully 
inspected, gas-tested for operation within a range 
of 3/10 pressure drop. Attractive, compact design, 
all-bronze body. , 
sizes). Priced for profit to you! Write for catalog 
list on Barber Burner Units for Gas 


A. G. A. approved ('%4” to 1%” 


Appliances, Conversion Burners for Furnaces and 


Boilers, and Regulators. 


3704 Superior Avenue. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gas Industry Plans Active Part in 


National Housing Program 


NATIONWIDE drive’ for _ the 
equipment of new homes and 
the modernization of old ones 
with gas appliances was launched on 
November 19th 
at an informal 
gathering of gas 
company execu 
tives and mem 
bers of the press. 
Among the meee 
were represent 
tives of archite 
tural, housing 
and _ plumbing 
papers as well as 
F. QUINLAN of those more 
directly serving 





the gas industry. 

srief talks were given by Major 
Forward, Managing Director of 
\.G.A., Walter Beckford, Vice 
President of A.G.A., J. F. Quinla 
Director of Home Appliance Plat 
ning Bureau, A.G.A., Hugh (¢ “uthrell, 
President of Gas Exhibits, Ine., the 
organization for management of the 
gas industry’s participation in the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939, 
Joseph Haftenkamp, Vice President 
of Rochester Gas and Electric Cor 
pany and Merrill N. Davis, President 
of A.G.A.E.M. | Thereafter, thos« 
present engaged in an informal and 
enthusiastic discussion. The value ot 
such contacts by members of the gas 
industry with representatives of tl 
press serving professions, trades an 
industries in related fields cannot be 
overestimated. Benefit 
ill concerned. 


accrues 


Of particular significance was thi 
statement by Major Forward 
government officials, seeking ways to 
stimulate business, are agreed that 
prosperity can come only if and when 
there is activity in home building con- 
struction. 

In line with Major Forward’s re- 

+1, 


er 


ing from Stewart McDonald, Federal 
Housing Administrator. 


“HEARTILY APPROVE ACTIVITY 
OF YOUR INDUSTRY IN EFFORT 
TO STIMULATE NEW BUILDING 
AND INTEREST IN IMPROVE- 
MENT OF HOUSING STANDARDS 
STOP NOTHING IS OF GREATER 
IMPORTANCE THAN _ BETTER- 
ENT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 


G INDUSTRY STOP THE FED- 
AL HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 
N WELCOMES EVERY AC- 
N ON THE PART OF PRIVATE 
USTRY IN SUCH A_ PRO- 
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It is the belief of the leaders of the 
gas industry that there will be a re- 
vival of building activity over the 
next several years, that it will result 
in the construction of several million 
new homes, and that these new homes 
should be equipped with the latest 











and best in automatic gas cooking 
and refrigeration equipment, gas 
water heating, automatic gas house 
heating, incineration and air condi- 
tioning appliances. 

Demonstration of such up-to-date 
equipped homes to millions of Amer- 
icans and Canadians is part of the 
plan. Such demonstration will be ac- 
complished through cooperation ot 
hundreds of gas utility companies, 
gas equipment manufacturers and 
building material manufacturers 
Also, in cooperation with local ar- 
chitects and builders, model homes 
will be constructed fully equipped 
with gas appliances so that the mil 
lions of people may see in actual 
operation the latest and best which 
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the gas equipment industry produces 
and be informed of the economical 
services which the utility companies 
give. 

The gas industry will not furnish 
house plans. All prospects will be 
referred to local architects and local 
builders. A service for architects 
and builders in all matters pertaining 
to gas appliance installations will 
be established and demonstration 
homes will be built to assist in inter- 
esting the general public in home con- 
struction and modernization. 

Homes being built today should be 
constructed with full reference to 
possible future gas equipment needs, 
thus eliminating many changes when 
such equipment is later added. Effort 
will be made to impress this on both 
the architects and the public, and at 
the same time stimulate sales and 
bring our citizens up-to-date regard- 
ing the important contributions made 
by gas appliances toward comfort, 
livability, health, economy, and con- 
venience. 

This program will be carried on 
vigorously for the benefit of the pub- 
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lic, the building industry and the 
architectural profession. The Amer- 
ican Gas Association will cooperate 
with the Canadian Gas Association, 
the Government, and all building ma- 
terial manufacturers and will stimu- 
late nationwide interest in the con- 
struction of new homes built with 
primary consideration for up-to-date 
living. 

A part of the program will be de- 
voted to the modernization of exist- 
ing homes and many old homes will 
be brought up-to-date by modern gas 
appliance equipment and displayed 
for public inspection. 

Mr. J. F. Quinlan, formerly man- 
ager of the nationally known “New 
American” Demonstration Home 
Building Program, will direct this 
nationwide gas industry program and 
the new Home Appliance Planning 
Bureau. 

The program will be announced by 
the American Gas Association in its 
current series of national magazine 
advertisements and local companies 
are strongly urged to support the pro- 
gram by local newspaper advertising. 





Monster Range Cooks Middies Meals 


Constructed for use in the galley of h 


Naval Academy in Annapolis, Md., this gian 


Stove Company is believed by officials 


A glistening mass of ‘streamlined’ st 


sectional units having a lineal length 
gas-fired oven equipped with automatic 


Weighing almost sixteen tons, the sto 


built according to United States Nava 
at the stove at one time. The academy 


twenty minutes after the food is prepared 


deep and fifteen inches high 
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Bancroft Hall at the United States 
gas range manufactured by the American 
e con to be the largest ever made 
nless steel, the stove is composed of 34 
Yo feet. Each unit contains an insulated 





Ss completed in about six weeks and was 
cations. Twenty-seven cooks will work 
pped to serve 2,300 midshipmen within 
ach oven is 24 inches wide, 28 inches 


Improvement in Gas Appliances 


According to test records of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s Laboratories in 
Cleveland, purchasers of most types of 
domestic gas appliances may expect an 
average saving of approximately 20 per 
cent in their gas bills when compared with 
equipment of a similar type purchased, 
say, 10 years ago. This statement is based 
largely on average figures and for such 
reasons would not be applicable to every 
type of appliance, although marked im- 
provements have been made all along the 
line. Such advancement is due in part to 
the American Gas Association’s testing 
and research programs and to new im- 
provements made from year to year by 
the manufacturers on their own initiative. 

Improvements in the average efficiencies 
of gas ranges have been on the order of 
25 per cent in ten years. Considering that 
around 1,500,000 new modern gas ranges 
are sold each year, it is evident that a very 
large percentage of the 16,000,000 users of 
gas ranges in the United States are ex- 
periencinz substantial reductions in their 
gas bills, with an enormous aggregate. 
One result is a decrease in the sales of 
gas for ordinary cooking. 


ee — 
Mystery Chef Broadcasts Continue 


Regional Advertisers, Inc., of New York, 
sponsors of the Mystery Chef radio pro- 
gram announce that contracts have been 
cigned with the Mystery Chef, the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company and McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., for continuation of the 
present series of broadcasts until May 26, 
1938. 

Seventy-eight companies having in serv- 
ice 5,772,722 meters will participate in the 
program. The companies are located in 
Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, West Virginia, California, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington. 

A new feature of the program for the 
next six months starting November 30 will 
include the offer to listeners of a booklet 
containing twenty-seven new recipes of 
the Mystery Chef, many of which are not 
included in his cook book “Be an Artist 
at the Gas Range”. In the two years that 
the program has been on the air more 
than 1,700,000 copies of the recipe book 
have been called for in person at the of- 
fices of participating companies. 

Officers of Regional Advertisers, Inc., 
are, President, N. T. Sellman, Asst. Vice- 
President, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York; Treasurer, Hugh H. Cuthrell, 
V.P., The Brooklyn Union Gas Company ; 
Secretary, Charles W. Person, Director of 
Publicity and Advertising, American Gas 
Association. 


a - f— ™ 
How America Cooks 


Of the 30,000,000 families in the United 
States: 
15,000,000 families cook with gas. 
8,000,000 families cook with coal and 

wood. 

6,000,000 families cook with oil. 

1,000,000 families cook with electricity. 

—A.G. A. News Bulletin. 
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MAGIC CHEF EQUIPS DANIEL GREENE'S 
EXOTIC CLEOPATRA-MOTIF RESTAURANT 


@ When Daniel Greene planned his now famous 
south-side Chicago restaurant, his one idea was to 
make it ‘‘the Talk of the Town.” The Egyptian 
“Cleopatra” motif in three colors, red, green and blue, 
created a setting of barbaric splendor — attractive 
enough to draw patrons from every point in far-flung 
Chicago...... Came the problem of deciding on cook- 
ing equipment. On investigation, Mr. Greene found 
that Magic Chef heavy duty gas ranges cut cooking 
costs 30% to 48%*. Their streamlined design and con- 
venient arrangement provided greater economy of 
space—which he needed. Insulated ovens promised 20° 


lower kitchen temperatures*. 
(*Proven results from actual installations.) 





{Above} Inviting interior of Daniel Greene Restaurant, Chicago. 
{At right} This restaurant’s modern "Magic Chef” equipped kitchen. 








Photos 
courtesy 
Fenton-Kelsey Co. 


And so, to Daniel Greene, came the logical answer to 
his problem—Magic Chef, of course. He installed three 
sections of the new Magic Chef heavy duty gas range 
— two of them of the hot-top variety with insulated 
ovens and automatic heat control; one skeleton unit; 
a broiler with radiant burners; and a Frialator. The 
economies effected, the splendid working conditions 
provided, and the excellent cooking results obtained 
from the Magic Chef have, Mr. Greene states, been 
largely responsible for the phenomenal success of 
this new restaurant. 


Let our Magic Chef Heavy Duty Specialists demonstrate 
how restaurant managers on your lines can save time, 
money and worry with this ultra-modern gas equipment. 


aire HEAVY DUTY EQUIPMENT 


Special Features 





Red Wheel Lorain Oven Regulator Gas Economy « Greater Spe 
Cooking Top Heat Control _ Greater Efficiency — 
Automatic Top Burner Lighters Stuplest to Operate 
‘BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL MARKETS automatic Safety Oven Pilot — Easiest to Clean « Durability 
Magic Chef Non-Clog Burners COMPLETE AND FLEXIBLE: 


Pesta e New York . Atlante ® Cleveland e Chicago 
St ‘Loule © Philedetphie © San Frencace + Lov Angeles 





Full Heavy Insulation 
LOOK FOR THE RED WHEEL WHEN’ YOU BUY A prey | 
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GET THE JUMP ON BROKEN MAINS - RIGHT NOW! 





DON’T let leaks, temporary repairs and 
delays give you a headache this year! Get 
ready now for the trouble that’s certain to 
come with sub-zero weather. Check your 
stock today and be sure to have a good 
supply of SKINNER SPLIT COUPLING 
CLAMPS on hand for each size of main. 


With these clamps, clean breaks in cast 
iron pipe can be repaired instantly... by 
one man in only 15 minutes... without 
shut down. A great saving in time and 
money! Just dig down, apply clamp, 
fill in and forget! For the repair is pos- 
itive and a degree of flexibility is provided 
that prevents future breaks at the same 
point. Thousands used yearly ...on both 
gas and water mains. 


ORDER NOW! AVOID TEMPORARY REPAIRS! 





SKINNER is proud of its ‘‘Instantaneous 
Shipping Service.’’ A large stock enables us 
to ship 99% of orders the day received. But 
don’t wait for breaks! You can avoid the 
trouble and double expense of wrapping, 
and temporary repairs, by ordering a supply 
of SKINNER SPLIT COUPLING CLAMPS 
today. Also, send for the new Pipe Re- 
pair Handbook ...yours for the asking. 
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Pipe Corrosion & Coatings 


Pipe Coating Fillers 


By Erick Larson 
Part 18 


Purpose 


ILLERS are finely divided inorganic materials in 
F corporated in waterproof compounds to provide 
or improve the quality of one or more of the re 
quirements recognized as essential in sub-surface cor 
rosion protection. Specifically, the filler in a_ pipe 
coating provides hardness while flexibility is retained, 
improves the resistance to physical forces which deform 
or displace the material, renders the coating less sus 
ceptible to temperature ——. facilitates the han 
dling of coated pipe, provides for easier applic: ition and 
improves the quality in other minor respects 
The filler is frequently considered one of the ingredi 
ents. Usually tests are conducted on the coating as a 
hole but the important functions which fillers perform 
warrant individual attention. 


Limitations 


As the primary function of fillers is to improve cer 
tain physical qualities, the quantity of filler used shouid 
be limited to the minimum necessary to gain the prac- 
tical objective. The quantity of filler incorporated 
in pipe coatings varies up to fifty or sixty per cent. 
The higher percentages may not have an adverse ef- 
fect on the corrosion resisting qualities of a coating but 
the usual cheapness of the filler may tempt manufac 
turers to use more than the amount required to obtain 
the desired qualities. 


Effect on Strength 


Fillers may be compared with the reinforcing in 
concrete when considering improved resistance to physi 
cal forces. The mechanical advantages secured by the 
use of rods or wire mesh in concrete are duplicated in 
pipe coatings by fillers. Many excellent corrosion re 
sisting materials lack the physical strength necessary to 
withstand practical application and installation unless 
fillers are added. 

Most coatings of the hardening variety have practi 
cally no tensile strength without fillers. The water 
proofing materials act as binders or cement for the filler 
The adhesion of the water-proofing material to the 
particles of filler is greater than the cohesion between 
the globules of water-proofing compound. 

Accurately measuring the tensile strength of pipe 
coatings presents many difficulties. The value of ten 
sile strength in a pipe coating is of slight practical sig- 
nificance in corrosion mitigation. The somaile strength of 
coatings are seldom determined for these two reasons 

Bonding power could be determined directly by ten 
sile tests if such tests were feasible. The thinness of 
the coating layer does not permit a firm grip. Conting 
placed between two metal sheets with lugs or hin 
on the back of each plate presents the difficulties "of 
maintaining the face plates absolutely parallel and of 
having both grips perfectly perpendicular to the plate 


Taces. 


Effect on Hardness 


The hardness of pipe coatings are generally increased 
by the addition of tillers. Within certain limits, which 
vary for different coatings and fillers, the hardness in 
creases in proportion to the filler added. The relation- 
ship of hardness to filler content may not be a direct 
proportion and, therefore, must be determined for each 
type of mixture if the mathematical values are desired 

The fineness of the filler also affects the hardness 
and, therefore, many of the other properties of a coat- 
ing. While the data is not available for all types of 
coatings, the illustration of one indicates the variations 
which may be expected. With a 10% content of filler 
a certain asphalt had the softening point decreased 4 
degrees F. by a change from slate particles sizes of less 
than 2 microns to 20-40 microns in size. The same 
conditions but with a 30% filler resulted in a decrease 
of approximately 10 degrees F. Similarly a 50% mix 
had a decrease of 85%. Under the test conditions it 
may be concluded that the increasing of filler particle 
size decreases the flow point and, therefore, the finer 
particles are preferable. 

The test also indicated that with red slate particle 
sizes of less than 2 microns there was an increase in 
the flow point of slightly over 100 degrees F. from 10 
to 50% of filler. With particle sizes of 20-40 microns 
the increase was only 20 degrees . The advantages 
of fine particles is a more rapid increase in the flow 
point for equal percentage additions of filler compared 
to the effect with larger particles. This fact would 
allow the use of less filler to produce a given flow point. 
Again this cannot be stated as a general rule because 
of the test data limitations. 

The significance of hardness as a criteria of the cor- 
rosion resistance value of a substance is questionable. 
Hardness is a physical characteristic of a material. Cor- 
rosion mitigation requires resistance to electro-chemical 
phenomena and the intensity of resistance cannot be 
predicted by a purely physical characteristic of the ma- 
terial. 

The established value of hardess in improving the 
resistance of an unshielded coating to soil stress loses 
some of its significance with the use of wrappers. 
Where soil stress is encountered shielding has been 
established as being imperative. The additional hard- 
ness which is possible with incorporation of maximum 
quantities of filler seldom produces sufficient additional 
life of the coating to justify the use of unshielded pro- 
tection. 

The value of hardness when a shield is used has not 
been definitely established but is of importance. In 
soils producing moderate soil stress on unshielded coat- 
ings, definite localized depressions of soft types of 
shields have been noted and examination indicated that 
the coating beneath had been decreased in thickness. 
The extent to which thinning of the coating beneath 
shield will proceed is not known but should be the sub- 
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ject of continued investigation. The observed rate of 
displacement of the coating beneath the shield due to 
soil stress was considerably slower than occurred in 
the unshielded coating. It may be that the wrapper will 
prevent displacement of the coating progressing to the 
extent that the metal will be exposed. Complete dis- 
placement of soft, unfilled coatings in the same condi- 
tions has been discovered. 


Effect on Ductility 


The ductility of a coating is decreased by the addi- 
tion of a filler but within the ordinary limits of the 
quantities used will not produce sufficient adverse ef- 
fect to warrant serious consideration. Ductility is a 
prime factor only during application and installation. 


Effect of Brittleness 


The addition of filler would have practically the same 
effect on brittleness as on hardness. Brittleness and 
effects of temperature are closely related. 


Effect of Temperature 


Many unfilled coatings are limited in their practical 
application because of susceptibility to temperatures, 
particularly the higher values. For instance, certain 
bitumens ordinarily have melting points between 120 
and 140 degrees F. Mixing these bitumens with the 
proper types of fillers will raise the melting point to 
almost any desired degree up to 220 degrees F. In- 
creases beyond 220 degrees F. can be produced by special 
compounding. A filled coating may be less susceptible 
to higher temperatures but is more apt to crack at the 
lower temperatures to which it must be exposed. 





Temperature effects—An unfilled coating exposed to the sun from 
March to June. Maximum atmospheric temperature during period 
98°F. Note crack developing on pipe in foreground. Coating on 
pipe in center has left the pipe and some has already dropped to 
ground. 


Coatings are exposed to high temperatures only dur- 
ing the comparatively brief period between application 
and installation of the main. Ground temperatures are 
therefore of more importance than are atmospheric. 

Minimizing the amount of filler so as to provide free- 
dom from cracking at the lower temperatures and exer- 
cising a greater degree of care previous to installation 
will extend the period of protection to be secured from 
a coating. 

The absence of frost but much higher atmospheric 
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temperature encountered in warm climates requires the 
use of greater quantities of filler than in moderate or 
cold climates. However, the quantity of filler should 
be determined by the susceptibility to cracking at the 
lowest temperatures to be encountered rather than using 
large quantities to secure additional hardness. 

The total differential temperature to which buried 
pipe is subjected does not differ materially in warm and 
cold climates. Manufacturers supplying a coating for 
application in warm climates tend to raise the melting 
point by addition of filler. Ordinary fillers cost a 
manufacturer less than the other ingredients and, 
therefore, the natural tendency would be to use maxi- 
mum quantities. 

There are conditions such as laying mains during 
extremely cold weather, when coatings have been ex- 
posed to temperatures of 30 and 40 degrees below zero. 
When laying must proceed in such extreme weather 
coatings can be compounded so that the bond is main- 
tained. The lack of susceptibility to such low tempera- 
tures would cause the coating to have a low melting 
point and therefore would be more susceptible to soil 
stress. Also at such low temperatures the pipe itself 
would require careful handling as the metal would be 
extremely brittle. 

Some manufacturers vary the amounts of filler used 
with the season of the year in which shipment is made. 
This procedure is followed as a precaution against the 
effect of temperature. Users should be informed of 
these changes, as material received at one season may 
be used in another or reshipment may consign the ma- 
terial to localities where it will be subjected to consid- 
erably different conditions than originally intended. 
During the same season of the year a manufacturer 
may incorporate different percentages of filler accord- 
ing to the varying climatic conditions at the receiving 
points. These instances are mentioned as factors to 
be considered when comparing the melting point of 
coatings used under different seasonal or climatic con- 
ditions. 

The use of the physical characteristics of a coating 
as a criteria of its corrosion resisting ability has been 
mentioned as of doubtful value. However, the suscepti- 
bility of coatings to cracking at low temperatures is an 
example of one condition where the physical value is of 
importance. Cracking may occur to such an extent 
that the metal is exposed. Self-healing could not be 
relied upon for two major reasons. Corrosion may oc- 
cur while the crack was open and the swelling of the 
products of corrosion would further damage the coat- 
ing. The second major possibility would be that of 
moisture entering the crack and freezing. Minor 
causes of continued damage to the corrosive resisting 
value of a coating from cracking would be foreign ma- 
terials entering the opening and preventing the partial 
or total sealing of the crack when rising temperatures 
caused expansion. The unsealed crevice would provide 
a path of least resistance to roots. Electrolysis may 
occur during the period in which the crack was open. 
Moisture may be sealed in the coating when the crack 
healed. 


Effect of Flow Point 


The flow point temperature of a coating is raised by 
the addition of fillers in approximately the same pro- 
portion as the melting point. 


Effect on Bond 


The bond is not ordinarily affected by the judicious 
use of fillers. Excessive amounts or localized accumu- 
lations of fillers may adversely affect the bond. 
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Effect on Porosity and Absorption 

Porosity and the absorptiveness of a coating may be 
increased by the use of fillers. The filler used should 
not be one subject to porosity or possessing the ability 
to absorb water in any quantity which would affect a 
coating. Some fillers can be mixed with large volumes 
of water and made into a paste but such a possibility 
does not indicate the power of a material to absorb wa- 
ter. When incorporated in a coating the particles of 
filler are entirely surrounded with a material which 
would exclude water. The whole tendency of a coating 
to absorb moisture or be porous may be due to the filler. 
Increases in the quantities of fillers which are porous 
or absorb water would result in a less effective coating. 

The swelling occurring with the absorption of water 
by fillers may cause coatings to crack, particularly at 
lower temperatures. The cracking may be evident only 
with microscopic examination, being similar to fine 
craze cracks in cement. 

The contention that absorptive fillers will become sat- 
urated with the lighter oils or liquids contained in the 
coating should be viewed as a reversible process. The 
saturants may be evaporated at higher temperatures. 
There is also the possibility that water will gradually 
displace the materials originally absorbed by the filler. 
Oxidation of the material absorbed may increase the 
porosity of the filler. 

The effect on the porosity or absorption ability of a 
coating are lessened by using fillers which are practi- 
cally non-porous and have a low absorptive power. 


Effect on Hydrolysis 


Hydroscopic materials should not be used for fillers 
even though they are theoretically sealed from the at- 
mosphere in water-proof material. The adverse effects 
produced by hydroscopic fillers increases more rapidly 
than the ratio of filler to the total mixture. 


Effect on Dielectric Strength 


The change in dielectric strength of a coating with 
variations in the quantity of filler is dependent upon the 
electrical resistance of the filler compared to the basic 
ingredient. Most fillers when dry have a greater di- 
electric strength than the water-proofing portion of a 
coating. Some fillers are also commonly used as in- 
sulating materials in the electrical industry. The dielec- 
tric strength required of a coating is of so small a value 
that little importance can be given to the added amount 
secured by increasing the quantity of filler having a 
high dielectric strength. 

The lack of a current flow during detection of pin- 
holes and holidays in a coating is no measure of the 
value of that coating for corrosion mitigation. The 
primary purpose of such tests is to indicate where the 
application has been faulty. The finding of numerous 
pinholes by such test methods should not be reason 
for increasing the amount of filler but rather the cause 
of careful investigation of application or compounding 
methods. 

The same general procedure or line of reasoning 
should be followed when a coating does not appear to 
have sufficient dielectric strength to meet the require- 
ments mentioned previously. Adding filler in the hope 
that a satisfactory resistance will result should not be 
attempted if it is known that each of the separate in- 
gredients has a value above that considered as neces- 
sary. 


Effect on Thickness 


Addition of a filler facilitates securing of the desired 
thickness. A hot applied coating without any filler 
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would require more time for cooling than one with a 
filler. Therefore, to secure the necessary thickness 
with an unfilled coating may require several applica- 
tions with comparatively long intervals between each. 
Incorporating a filler raises the flow point and cooling 
from the application to the flow temperature occurs 
more rapidly than solidification of an unfilled coating. 
Advantage has been taken of the fact to apply a hot 
machine-applied coating to the required thickness in a 
single rather than two pours. 


Quantity of Filler 


The quantity of filler has been frequently mentioned. 
A user may rely upon the manufacturer’s report. When 
it is desirable to check the manufacturer’s information 
there are two general methods of determining the quan- 
tity. A solvent may be used to dissolve all of the in- 
gredients except the filler or in most coatings the water- 
proofing material may be evaporated and burned away 
and the weight or quantity of ash remaining will closely 
approximate the amount of filler. 





Temperature effects—A filled coating exposed at same location 
as the previously illustrated unfilled material for the same period. 
Note flow without cracking in upper pipe and decreased cracking 
in center. 


So many variables enter into the determination of 
the optimum quantity of filler that no general rule has 
been established. Both users and manufacturers should 
attempt to arrive at quantities as nearly uniform as 
possible for all conditions. A coating which must be 
tailor fitted to each locality will increase the cost. Man- 
ufacturers have conducted extensive research which 
has broadened the span between the cracking and melt- 
ing temperatures. Part of this change has resulted 
from increased knowledge of distillation and compound- 
ing methods used in producing the water-proofing ma- 
terial rather than from variations of filler. Specifica- 
tions should therefore not confine a manufacturer to 
the use of definite percentages of any ingredient. The 
rapidity of coating development in the past few years 
precludes establishment of definite specifications for fill- 
ers. The various effects produced by changes in quan- 
tities used should be recognized and new coatings sub- 
jected to the several tests of physical properties effected 
by fillers. The results of the tests should be heavily 
weighted by judgment and a coating not condemned 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Physics of Liquids 
and Gases 


Part 1. 


ANY of our most important 

commodities are produced, 

distributed and utilized in the 
form of fluids, a broad term con 
strued to include liquids and gases. 
Natural and manufactured fuel gases 
provide a very convenient method of 
distributing energy in the form of 
readily available heat; we also have 
steam, air, oxygen and other gases 
which are transmitted through piping 
to points where they are utilized. 
Municipal water systems and oil 
pipe lines furnish typical cases where 
liquids are transmitted and distrib- 
uted in fluid form to perform some 
important duty or to provide a de- 
sirable commodity. 


Physics in Fluid Flow Problems 


In the many phases of fluid dis- 
tribution, the laws of physics are 
applied again and again. Transmis- 
sion, distribution, and utilization of 
fluids bring up problems in flow 
through pipes, regulation and meas- 
urement whose principles rest square- 
ly on the shoulders of physical laws 
In the constant use of formulae and 
laws, it is easy to forget the funda- 
mental physics behind these laws, a 
condition which may lead to misap- 
plication or even to erroneous results. 
A review of the physical principles 
behind the laws involving gases and 
liquids, will make certain that the 
user is not in the same predicament 
as the engineer who regretted, on 
being unable to explain a certain 
technical fact, that he didn’t “under- 
stand all he knew” on the subject. 

At the basis of all physical phe- 
nomena is the molecule; it was only) 
when John Dalton evolved the 
molecular theory of matter in 1803 
that real progress in physics as re- 
lated to material composition was 
started. Recently scientific scholars 
including Compson, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Einstein and others have gone 
still further into the composition of 
matter, and the molecule (with its 
chemical division into atoms) is 
broken down into ions, neutrons and 
protons—all a very interesting and 
important branch of physics, but not 
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necessary for our task of explaining 
the characteristics of fluids while 
flowing. 


Molecular Theory— 
Chemical Compounds 


The molecule is usually defined as 
the smallest particle of any given 
matter which can exist alone and still 
possess all the qualities and attributes 
of the whole. Chemistry divides our 
world into 92 elements, each element 
possessing as its basis an atom. 
When a chemical element exists 
alone in its pure form, the atom, 
either singly or in combination with 
itself, makes up the molecule. How- 
ever, when two elements combine ac- 
cording to strict chemical laws to 
form a chemical compound, the rigid 
union of the atoms result in a mole- 
cule, the smallest possible unit of the 
compound. This molecule may be- 
have very differently from any of the 
atoms which constitute it, and thus 
the compound formed by the union 
may have entirely different charac- 
teristics from any of the elements 
which compose it. This is admirably 
illustrated by one of the most com- 
mon chemical compounds in all na- 
ture,—water. It is formed by two 
atoms of hydrogen united with one 
of oxygen; this compound is a 
liquid at atmospheric pressure and 
temperature, yet it is composed of 
two elements which are gases at this 
same pressure and temperature. 


Physical Mixture 


There is another type of joining 
together of chemical elements (or 
chemical compounds) which is in re- 
ality a mixing rather than a union, 
and the result is a physical mixture 
in which the atoms are present, 
jostling each other no doubt, but 
with no tendency to form a rigid 





and fast bond with each other. This 
physical “mixture,”’ so called to dis- 
unguish this loose admixture of the 
atoms of its component parts from 
the fixed and rigid union in chemical 
compounds, is well illustrated by air. 
Oxygen and nitrogen are air’s main 
components, merely existing as two 
gases occupying jointly the same 
space. There is no strict proportion- 
ing of one to the other, in fact it may 
vary widely, and is indeed compli- 
cated by appreciable quantities of 
other elements (argon, neon, xenon 
and krypton) also present in the 
same loose way. 

Returning to our molecule (an 
atom, if we are dealing with an ele- 
ment) we are somewhat concerned 
with its actual physical size. Re- 
search has shown us that the hydro- 
gen atom is the smallest atom exist- 
ing. (Two hydrogen atoms form one 
hydrogen molecule.) Its actual 
weight is fixed at .000 000 000 000 
000 000 000 001 661 grams. To visu- 
alize the small amount we might re- 
call the well known jingle regarding 
the flea : 

“Every little flea has another little 
flea upon his back to bite him; 
And that little flea has another little 
flea, and so on—ad infinitum.” 


Size of Molecules 


If we assume that the flea on a 
flea’s back is one-millionth as big as 
the flea itself (the average flea 
weighs about one-millionth of the 
average dog it inhabits), the seventh 
flea in line of succession in our poem 
will be about the size of a hydrogen 
atom. Even though the degree of 
smallness cannot be conceived by 
man’s mentality, we have ample 
proof that the tiny particles have 
weight and Go occupy space. 

The most powerful microscopes so 
far produced cannot bring a molecule 
within man’s vision, yet it has been 
possible to show the effect of 
molecular movement under a micro- 
scope. As we shall see later, all mole- 
cules are in constant and _ rapid 
motion. It has been possible to spray 
a liquid into a gas filled space, the 
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particles of liquid being extremely 
fine—so fine, in fact, that although 
visible through a microscope, they 
are light enough to be moved when 
molecules of the surrounding gas hit 
them. In this phenomenon, known as 
Brunonian movements, the fine par- 
ticles of spray are observed through 
the microscope to be continually mov- 
ing in an irregular path, buffeted by 
an unseen force which can only be 
caused by molecular bombardment. 


Molecular Vibration 


The size of the molecule, while in- 
teresting, is not as important to us 
as its motion. Molecules never cease 
their movement. A molecule of hy- 
drogen at normal temperature has an 
average velocity of 5580 feet per sec- 
ond. Millions of these molecules 
within a given space, moving at this 
tremendous speed, must and do col- 
lide continually and it is calculated 
that a molecule of hydrogen, for in- 
stance, must hit its companions 
5,000,000,000 times per second. 


Molecular Attraction 


Another very important fact about 
molecules is that they obey the same 
laws of attraction that large bodies 
do; i.e., two molecules are attracted 
to each other in direct proportion to 
their weights and in inverse propor- 
tion to the square of the distance be- 
tween them. It is this phenomenon 
mainly which gives to matter its 
physical properties. In a solid the 
molecules, while still in a state of 
high speed vibrating back and forth, 
come so near to adjacent molecules 
that they have a large attraction for 
each other, and will resist any tend- 
ency to be torn away from each 
other. Hence the whole is hard and 
solid. 

In fluids, variation in molecular 
attraction accounts for our two main 
groups, liquids and gases. In liquids 
the molecules are near together and 
attract each other, but not with the 
same degree of attraction as in a 
solid. In the liquid state their mutual 
attraction is not strong enough to re- 
sist being easily separated. In fact, 
the attraction of the earth for each 
individual molecule is greater than 
the attraction of each molecule for its 
mates. This explains why liquids 
always seek the lowest possible level 
on the earth’s surface, because every 
molecule, independent of its mates, 
crowds as close as possible to the 
earth’s center. 

Pressure 

In gases we have a molecular 
structure in which the space between 
molecules is normally extremely 
large, very large as compared to 
solids and liquids, so that the attrac- 


tion of one molecule for its mates 1s 
therefore small. The space between 
molecules in a gas is indeed large 
compared to the size of the molecule 
itself. Due to the high velocity of the 
molecules and the fact that they do 
not have an appreciable attraction for 
each other, they are continually col- 
liding, in their rapid motion, with 
each other and with the walls of the 
vessel in which they are contained. 
The sum total of this molecular bom- 
bardment on the walls of the contain- 
ing vessel, millions of them per sec- 
ond per square inch, is pressure, as 
it is commonly termed. 


Molecular Vibrations and 
Temperature 


Another important quality of 
molecular motion is its response to 
temperature changes, for as any mat- 
ter is increased in temperature, 
solid, liquid or gas, the molecules of 
the matter increase their velocity and 
rate of motion. Ina solid this usually 
results in expansion, for, though the 
molecules are in very close bond one 
with the other, the actual space “cov- 
ered” by each molecule increases on 
heating and it occupies more space. 
The total of this increased space oc- 
cupancy causes expansion, and with 
most solids when they are heated will 
expand according to very definite 
laws. 


Thermometers 

Fluids act in exactly the same 
manner. Our best example of this is 
the mercury thermometer, where 
liquid mercury is confined in a glass 
tube (with a vacuum over it to pre- 
vent back pressure). As the tempera- 
ture increases the molecular velocity 
increases (with increased space de- 
manded by each molecule), the total 
column of mercury expands because 
of increased molecular velocity. This 
expansion is directly and accurately 
proportioned to the temperature and 
the degree of expansion is then valu- 
able as an indication of temperature. 
In fact the Centigrade scale of tem- 
perature uses as a standard the rela- 
tion of length of a mercury column 
immersed in a mixture of ice and 
water, to the length of the column of 
this same mercury immersed in boil- 
ing water. The mixture of ice and 
water is at the freezing point and is 
marked 0°; the boiling water, just 
about to become steam, is 100°. The 
space in between is then divided 
arbitrarily into 100 equal parts. 

For the Fahrenheit thermometer 
the 0° was taken as the point where 
a concentrated solution of common 
salt (NaCl) in water froze, and the 
boiling point of fresh water was 
taken as 212°. On the Fahrenheit 
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scale, the ffeezing point of pure 
water is 32° and corresponds to 0° 
on the Centigrade scale; the boiling 
point of pure water is 212° Fahren- 
heit corresponding to 100° Centi- 
grade. 
Temperature and Heat 

In fact, a true definition of tem- 
perature must take into account 
molecular activity. Temperature, as 
a term, and heat, are very often con- 
fused, and in a true technical sense 
have no relation to each other. Tem- 
perature, as we have seen above, is 
in reality a measure of rapidity of 
molecular vibration. True, tempera- 
ture changes often result when heat 
is added to and taken from a body, 
but this does not mean the terms are 
interchangeable. Heat is energy, and 
can be converted into mechanical, 
chemical, and electrical energy, and 
may even be used to change the 
chemical or physical structure of the 
body to which it is applied. A phe- 
nomenon of every day occurrence 
will illustrate this point. 


Change of Molecular State 
Due to Temperature 

By applying heat to a vessel filled 
with water, itS temperature can be 
increased in direct proportion to the 
amount of heat which actually is put 
into the water, until a temperature of 
100° C (212° F) is reached. From 
this point on the temperature of the 
vater will not rise, even though the 
heat is still added at the same rate. 
Instead the water will eventually boil 
and gradually change into steam, 
that is, into gaseous water; and by 
actual experiment we will find that 
539.44 times as much heat is required 
to change any given weight of water 
into steam at 100° C as is required 
to raise the same weight of water 
through one degree on the centigrade 
thermometer scale. 

This sort of an occurrence can 
only be explained by the molecular 
action of the water. Below a tem- 
perature of 100° C, adding heat re- 
sulted in increased molecular velocity, 
each molecule, because of increased 
velocity, demanded more space, and 
the water actually expanded by a 
small amount. Each molecule, how- 
ever, had sufficient attraction for the 
others so that they practically all 
stayed in the body of water. True, a 
few (relatively) near the surface 
shot fast enough into the air to be- 
come entirely disassociated with the 
mass of water, and water vapor 
above the mass of water resulted. 
This is, of course a common phe- 
nomenon, and the air we live in 
almost always contains some water 
vapor or, we might say, wandering 
molecules of water. 
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By the time we have added enough 
heat to the mass of water to reach 
100° C a distinct change takes place. 
Now molecular velocity has increased 
to such a point that large numbers 
of the molecules leave the mass of 
water and the kinetic energy of the 
molecule is greater than its attrac- 
tion to other molecules in the body 
of water. These pass away from the 
water as gaseous water or steam. If 
we provide a vessel for these mole- 
cules to enter we will gather the 
steam, which is a gas just as much 
as the air, or the fuel gases. The 
molecules are now far apart, prac- 
tically beyond any mutual attraction, 
bombard the walls of any container 
they may be in, and behave just as 
other gases. Heat is applied during 
the entire time the mass of water is 
held at 100°, but the heat energy, 
instead of causing the molecules to 
vibrate at a faster rate to increase 
temperature, is applied in imparting 
sufficient velocity to separate each 
molecule to a point far beyond the 
attraction of its brothers—in other 
words, break up the bond between 
molecules which exists in a liquid, 
and turn it into a gas. 


Heat 

Heat, as stated above, is a form of 
energy, and as such can be calcu- 
lated. The unit of heat in the Eng- 
lish system is the British Thermal 
Unit (B.t.u.) which is defined as the 
amount of heat energy necessary to 
raise one pound of water through one 
degree on the Fahernheit thermome- 
ter scale. In the Metric system the 
unit is the calorie, and is the amount 
of heat energy required to raise one 
gram of water through one degree on 
the centigrade thermometer scale. 

Since heat is energy, heat units 
must have equivalents in mechanical 
and electrical energy and it is pos- 
sible to change one type of energy 
into another. We find that one Brit- 
ish Thermal Unit equals 777.52 foot 
pounds (or 0.0002928 kilowatt 
hours) i.e. the amount of energy re- 
quired to lift 777.52 pounds through 
one foot. 


Liquid Level 

Molecular action is used to explain 
and interpret many of the principles 
used in fluid and gas work. The con- 
ception that each molecule is attracted 
to the earth’s center independently of 
its attraction for other molecules 
making up the mass of a liquid, of 
course explains the old adage that 
“Water always seeks its own level.” 
This is merely another way of saying 
each molecule of water will elbow 
its way as close to the earth’s center 
as the solids in the vicinity and the 
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other liquid molecules will permit. 
If the solids in the vicinity happen 
to form, let us say, a bowl, all mole- 
cules will elbow their way as low as 
possible, and that form permitting 
maximum realization of this desire 
results in a top surface whose radius 
is the center of the earth. Unless the 
body is very large, this top surface 
appears to us as flat or level, but it 
is in reality, as we know from ob- 
serving the ocean’s surface, curved 
with a radius centering at the earth’s 
center. 


Fluid Head 


In work with fluids, the pressure in 
a fluid at various points is a value 
which must often be determined. In 
gases, as stated above, the pressure 
is really the summation of the im- 
pacts of the molecules acting on a 
unit area of the containing vessel. 
[f we have a gas container project- 
ing upward from the earth’s surface, 
we would find that the unit absolute 
pressure at the lower part of the con- 
tainer is greater than that at the top 
part, due to the weight of the gas 
volume itself. This difference in 
pressure due to the weight of the gas 
would be small usually, compared to 
the total pressure, but in the case of 
liquids it is a very important value. 

[t is obvious in the case of liquid 
that a column of liquid one foot 
square and 10 feet high would have 
a volume of 10 cubic feet and with 
a density of 62.3 pounds per cubic 
foot (water) would weigh 10 x 62.3 
or 623 pounds; the pressure at the 
bottom of this column would be 623 
pounds per square foot. The pres- 
sure would be evaluated at 623 

623 
pounds per square foot, or ——- = 
144 

4.33 pounds per square inch, or 
would be expressed as 10 feet of 
water head. What is not quite so 
obvious is that the pressure is exerted 
not only downward, but in all direc- 


An exposition of stainless steel 
was recently opened for a _ period 
of several months in the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. This exhibit, which 
is sponsored jointly by Electro Met- 
allurgical Company, Unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
New York, and the Museum, will be 
open every day from 10:00 A.M. to 
10:00 P.M. 

Every aspect of stainless steel—its 
history, development, production, 


fabrication, and uses—is portrayed in 
a comprehensive, interesting, and 
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tions. However, if we can conceive 
of a small group of molecules vi- 
brating at a given level in the liquid, 
their velocities, of course, due to con- 
tinual collisions between molecules, 
are in random directions with just as 
many thrusts in a horizontal as in a 
vertical plane. With the molecules 
above attempting to move down and 
displace them, they must “hit back”’ 
sufficiently to hold their position. 
These collisions, of course, need not 
be in direct vertical planes because 
the vibrations are in all planes. Thus 
the vertical force received from the 
molecules above is, by this random 
colliding, converted into a force of 
the same magnitude in horizontal di- 
rections and, in fact, every direction. 


Pascal’s Law 


If we should immerse a small body 
in a liquid, a body having practically 
zero height, it will receive just as 
much pressure on its lower side ap- 
plied upward, or on its sides applied 
horizontally, as on its top surface 
applied down. In physics this phe- 
nomenon is known as Pascal’s Law 
and merely states that: Pressure is 
transmitted equally in every direction 
throughout a fluid at rest, and any in- 
crease in pressure at any point in 
the fluid is transmitted equally to all 
parts of the fluid mass. Thus, if we 
could isolate a group of molecules at 
any level in a liquid, we would find 
that the total of the upwardly di- 
rected thrusts would just equal the 
weight of the liquid above, and ac- 
cording to Pascal’s Law this force is 
exerted equally in all directions. 

It is on the basis of this law that 
we can state the sometimes confusing 
fact that the pressure in the liquid 
at any point of a vessel is entirely 
independent of the shape of the ves- 
sel, and only dependent on the dis- 
tance directly vertical from the point 
to the plane of the top surface of the 
liquid, and the density of the liquid. 


ory, Production and Uses 


educational manner. The display in- 
cludes hundreds of stainless steel 
products sent to the exhibit by manu- 
facturers from all over the United 
States. 

The part of the exposition devoted 
to metallurgy shows the importance 
of chromium in stainless steel, and 
how modifying additions such as 
nickel, copper, or columbium are of 
advantage. The various exhibit 
areas, talks, demonstrations, motion 
pictures, and self-operating demon- 
strations are arranged in logical or- 
der to give the entire story of stain- 
less steel. : 
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MERICAN industry, as far as 

human relationship was con 

cerned, remained more or 
on a stable basis until the advent ot 
steam, which marked a definite a 
celeration of industrial life and 
which changed the managerial focus 
from human to mechanical evolu 
tion. This granting of power gave 
to the imaginative American indus 
trialist the long sought for weapon 
in transforming raw materials into 
items of usefulness. The mind’s eye 
of those concerned in the building 
program of industrial America was 
unquestionably focused too intently 
upon the possibilities of mechanics 
and science, while the importance of 
human behaviorism was relegated to 
the background. 

This marks a more or less definite 
deviation from the fundamentals of 
human engineering that had come 
down through the ages. 


le SS 


The Philosophy of Wholesome 
Cooperation 


As civilization has evolved, so has 
become pre-eminent the necessity oi 
inter-dependence, and the ability 
the primitive man to single-handedl) 
meet the needs of his existence has 
long since passed out of the picture. 
In principle, the cobbler still barters 
with the candlestick maker, but this 
has been magnified to such an extent 
that it is almost as difficult for the 
average worker to comprehend his 
material and economic relationship 
with his fellow man as it for one 
to count the grains of sand on the 
shores of the ocean. In truth, the 
thing that we call today “coopera 
tion” is nothing more or less than 
the modern translation of the golden 
rule. It is likely that for the years 
we felt that this was sort of milk-sop 
sentiment. Eventually, however, we 
have come to understand that it rep 
resents an economic necessity, es 
pecially where the efforts of the 
many are directed to the creation of 
benefits which will accrue to the hap 
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wo Thousand Years of Industrial 


Relationship 
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By 
A. A. Nichoson 


Manager Personnel Dept. 
The Texas Company 
New York, N. Y. 


piness of the greatest number of 
people. 

_ Cooperation is working together, 
joint effort, or team-work, and in 
the game of business the principle 
is not unlike the game of football, 
which demands not only close co- 
operation and _ coordination of 
effort, but also makes it impera- 





“I offer these thoughts, 
not as anything new, but 
rather as a warning of the 
pitfalls which lie ahead if we 
continue to believe that we 
can build further in this 
colossal structure simply by 
man-made _ edicts and _ en- 
virons. You cannot legis- 
late people into a millenium 
or a seventh heaven.” 











tive that each and every player on 
the team be familiar with the tech 
nique of the game in its entirety. 


Management has complained of 
the lack of cooperation on the 
part of the workers. This com- 


plaint has been registered without 
cognizance of the fact that it is 
impossible for workers to cooper 
ite unless they have an intelligent 
ind comprehensive understanding 
of the problem as a whole. And 
here I go back to the chart which 
portrays the work-force, and lays 
the bulk of this responsibility pri- 
marily at the threshold of internal 
management, and secondarily on 
the desk of the executives. 
The Question of Rights 

As we begin to comprehensively 
understand our position in the 
scheme of inter-dependence, 
whether it be among a handful of 








— 
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isolated plant, or 


people in an 
whether it be among hundreds of 
thousands engaged in an industry 
designed to create a general good, 
so will we cease to emphasize the 
thing that we have stood upon as 


rights. There are probably very 
definite, inalienable, God-given 
rights, and then there are probably 
also certain man-made rights. But 
during the past few years in par- 
ticular we have been definitely in 
sistent upon certain individual 
rights, largely because of our fail- 
ure to recognize the significance 
of them and the importance of co- 
operation. 

Down through the ages man has 
attempted to describe these rights 
in written form, but with little 
success. These things that we 
call rights again revert to funda- 
mentals. They must always be 
more or less unwritten and they 
must be non-coercive. : 

\s the employe should have the 
right to engage in his art or pro- 
fession, so he should be possessed 
of the moral consciousness to pro 
tect the interests of those who ac 
cord him opportunity and provide 
him with the material wherewith 
al for sustenance. On the other 
hand, those who by intellect and 
opportunity are accorded the right 
to engage in business and provide 
for others, and who trev_ be 
possessed of the power to dictate 
in matters of behaviorism, must 
also realize that theirs is the right 
to protect and to and to 
safeguard. And so, as far as the 
written word is concerned, rights, 
like ‘Tennyson’s brook, go on and 
on forever. 


cherish 


Eliminating Industrial Irritants 


Bordering on the question of 
rights, we find ourselves 
fronted with the query as to what 
may be essential in bringing about 
a divorcement of industrial and 
commercial irritants between 
people which, during more recent 
years have proven so costly to all 
concerned. 
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The business man who engages 
in an enterprise, possesses suffi- 
cient courage to meet the prob- 
lems and responsibilities invari- 
ably accompanying such a venture, 
who is imbued with sufficient faith 
in the things that he is doing, and 
who is firm in his belief that his 
contribution to the world will bet- 
ter mankind, is bound to find him- 
self faced with moral rights pro- 
jected by the employe serving him, 
and who may definitely feel that 
such rights are thoroughly justi- 
fied. 

And here I come to a portion of 
my ten-point plan, and take occasion 
to suggestibly set forth five of these 
points, which are the unwritten 
rights of those who carry on faith- 
fully, honestly and efficiently. In 
my opinion they will go far in wip- 
ing out, or at least diminishing to a 
great degree, these irritants which 
have cropped out in the last few years 
of our industrial evolution. 

First, I believe that the worker 
is worthy of his hire, and is en- 
titled to a wage which is commen- 
surate with his ability to produce, 
and which is in conformity with 
tangible regulating environs such as 
cost of living, general competitive 
wages, etc. Up to the present time, 
this has largely been a matter of 
opinion of some individual or group 
of individuals which, through a proc- 
ess of deliberation and consultation 
perhaps may evolve into what could 
be called an educated guess. In the 
face of existing conditions and 
trends of thought, in both private 
opinion and public opinion, guessing 
with regard to the operation of a 
business or the value of a worker 
becomes controversial, if not danger- 
ous, ground. I am strongly of the 
opinion that it lies within the realms 
of possibility and practicability to 
devise a simple combination slide 
rule and weighing machine whereby 
the limits of possible pay for any 
particular job may be gauged, and, 
at the same time, the encumbent on 
that particular assignment can be 
weighed with reasonable accuracy 
and a satisfactory conclusion be 
reached as to the ratio of these two 
factors. This on its face would ap 
pear to be the first logical step in the 
matter of creating more or less scien- 
tific administration of payrolls, whose 
importance is never dimmed by either 
the number of people or the amount 
of money involved. 

Secondly, the worker is entitled to 
scheduled hours of labor in order 
that he may be accorded an oppor- 
tunity of budgeting his own life 
making allowance, of course, for 
emergencies and extenuating circum- 
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stances which sometimes necessitate 
a violation of his working schedule. 
however, on the whole, he is entitled 
to know when he is expected to per- 
form his work, and these hours 
should not be of a length which will 
bring about an undue physical or 
mental strain or detrimentally affect 
his well-being. 

Thirdly, workers are entitled to 
safe and sanitary conditions under 
which to pursue their labors from the 
angle of ‘practicability and expedi- 
ency. This takes safety out of the 
paternalistic or coersive category 
and enables the employer to project 
his right, in this issue, through shar- 
ing with the worker the responsibil- 
ity of freedom from loss of life or 
limb. 

Fourthly, it should be the right of 
the worker to be provided with an 
open avenue of approach to those 
who lead in order that he may pre- 
sent his grievances, whether they be 
real or imaginary. Very often it is 
the latter, which are accentuated and 
magnified and which are often seized 
upon by those who are possessed of 
unscrupulous motives. Through dis- 
tortion, these imaginary grievances 
become paramount issues of human 
relationship and often result in an 
untold amount of human suffering. 
The closed door of management, as 
well as the attitude which results be- 
cause of its closing, has contributed 
much to modern industrial unrest. 

Fifthly, it should be the right of 
those who carry on with sincerity 
of purpose and ability of craftsman- 
ship to be divorced, in the afternoon 
of their life, from financial worries 
and thus be able to enjoy, for at least 
a brief space of time, the fruits of 
their labor. Governmental old age 
pensions will always remain more or 
less in the class of the dole, but, go- 
ing back to the chart of the work- 
force, a type of profit distribution in 
the form of old age financial pro- 
tection made possible through the co- 
operative honesty of employer and 
employe, will go far in breeding a 
contentment that will prove difficult 
for any agency to uproot. 


The Dove-Tailing of 
Employer-Employe Fundamentals 
—And so, after projecting these 
five points of my plan, I come to the 
next five, which must be mutual and 
which must dove-tail completely be- 
tween the employer and the employe. 
First, where two people are en- 
gaged in the matter of production, 
there must be a common objective. 
In business and in industry this is 
to create a legitimate profit, and so 
we find between stockholder, man- 
agement, and worker, the objective 


of profit, which is the most common 
ground upon which they can all rest. 
Too often have workers fallen un- 
der the delusion that this was purely 
an objective of the management, and 
that they had no part or no respon- 
sibility in it. 

Secondly, there must be a com- 
mon sense of honesty between the 
employer and the employe. The 
thought that the employer may ex- 
ploit his workers, or the thought that 
the worker must destroy his em- 
ployer to attain his ends, is totally 
unsound. This mental attitude on 
the part of either ‘party will destroy 
an organization more quickly and 
more permanently than anything that 
I know of. In part, this is an inborn 
characteristic, but in the main it rep- 
resents an acquirement that is 
brought about through close relation- 
ship between two or more people en- 
gaged in a common objective. 

Thirdly, fair play on the part of 
the employer and on the part of the 
employe is vitally necessary, if pro- 
ductive results are to accrue. Too 
often in the past there has been a 
serious intent for fair play on the 
part of the management, but because 
of weak and temperamental line ex- 
ecutives this has become gnarled and 
twisted to the extent that it was 
grossly misunderstood by the time it 
became manifest to the worker. 

Fourthly, as there are incentives 
for the management, both tangible 
and intangible, so there must be like 
incentives for the worker. Not all 
workers toil merely for the pay which 
they receive. An inborn human de- 
sire is to accomplish, and I claim that 
there can be just as much incentive 
furnished and just as much art por- 
trayed in the business end of a long 
handled shovel as from a brilliant 
stroke of genius of some executive 
who controls the activities of ten 
thousand shovels. Too often we 
have been misled by the thought that 
incentives must necessarily be mone- 
tary. There are few organizations 
that by analysis would fail to dis- 
close countless incentives that can be 
furnished the worker so as to bring 
him on a comparable parity with the 
management, as far as the principle 
of that issue is concerned. 

Fifthly, there must be complete 
understanding. And this is a subject 
which I should prefer to evade. It 
deals largely in the realms of endo- 
crinology, and is that undefinable and 
indescribable something between two 
people which enables them to main- 
tain a harmonious and frictionless 
relation. The results of American 


courts in domestic relationship clear- 
ly reflect an acute lack of under- 
standing between two parties who 
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nave assumed contractual obligations 
in the program of building a nation. 
Because there has been a lack of 
warm, sympathetic understanding, 
suspicion and distrust have crept in, 
engendering envy and jealousy and 
finally turning into animosity and 
even hatred. Human nature always 
runs true to form and workers who 
toil under the same factory roof are 
no different from people who live 
domestically under the same home 
roof. At heart management desires 
a friendly, harmonious relationship 
as much as the workers, despite their 
hard-boiled exteriors and their claims 
to the contrary. For one to secure 
the fullest possible kind of an indus- 
trial life this type of understanding 
becomes a definite requisite. 


Unsound Ideas 


Since the rapid development in the 
technological world, which came 
about with the advent of steam, we 
find, spasmodically projected, un- 
sound ideas, especially as is related 
to the issue of human behaviorism. 
These unsound ideas have of course 
not been confined to the realm of 
industry, but rather they have crept 
into our social, political, and eco- 
nomic structure. Their unsoundness 
lies largely in the fact that they are 
man-made experiments and concoc- 
tions which are totally divorced from 
the fundamentals that I referred to 
earlier in this paper. Through the 
centuries during which the worker 
has evolved, these ideas have come 
and gone, but in every case they have 
exacted a terrific toll. I predict that 
they will continue to come and to 
go. Their advent and their depar- 
ture should, however, be less fre- 
quent, and their consequences should 
become less severe. This will accrue 
largely because men will begin to 
more fully understand the philos- 
ophy of cooperation and its necessity. 
They will have in their own minds a 
clearly defined concept of their 
rights and the things to which they 
are entitled, and they will gradually 
come to a full consciousness and 
recognition of those points that I 
have grouped. They will find, by 
trial and error, that it is impossible 
through evasion or circumvention to 
indefinitely deny these fundamentals. 

It was an unsound idea that led 
someone to believe that right could be 
surmounted by might. It was an un- 
sound idea that on numerous oc- 
casions has led people to think that 
the inalienable rights and desires of 
people to express themselves in some 
form of liberty could be quenched by 
force. It was an unsound idea that 
sent the Kaiser of Germany into exile 


and Napoleon to Saint Helena. And 
again we find, only after the terrific 
price of bathing Europe in human 
blood and bringing untold misery to 
many generations of men, evidences 
of the terrific toll that is exacted as 
a result of unsound ideas. 

Through the two thousand years 
portrayed on the chart, countless un- 
sound ideas have paraded across the 
stage of human experience and have 
left in their wake nothing except 
misery and destruction. I claim it is 
an unsound idea to believe that peo- 
ple may enjoy more by producing 
less, or that wealth can be produced 
out of thin air, or that the wants and 
whims of the people can be met by 
the nod of a dictator’s head. An so 
both management and the men that 
comprise that restless and dynamic 
force which goes to make business, 
must in finality, loosen themselves 
from these unsound ideas. 


Scientific Leadership 


And so we come to the issue of 
scientific industrial leadership, and 
this, in my opinion, is the instrument 
which will sever men, irrespective of 
their assignment or responsibility, 
from these unsound ideas that have 
gone so far in disrupting this colossal 
structure built at such tremendous 
cost. Although much might be said 
on the subject of scientific leader- 
ship, I think, in its final analysis, it 
is only an honest and sincere and 
consistent application of common 
sense based upon simple fundamen- 
tals that are as old as the universe 
itself. Down through the centuries 
there has always been that something 
existing between the leader and 
the led which has rallied men to a 
philsophy, that has imbued them with 
definite rights, and which has so satu- 
rated their minds and their souls 
that they have been more than will- 
ing to pay the supreme sacrifice for 
a principle. 

To shake ourselves loose from this 
legacy, which seemingly has over- 
taken American industry in the last 
decade, calls for a new kind of 
leadership—a _ stronger kind of 
leadership, the kind of leadership that 
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is based upon a complete and whole- 
some understanding between those 
who comprise the organization, from 
its very top to the last and the 
greenest worker whose name appears 
on the roll. 

The enactment of laws, the inter- 
pretation of laws, the establishment 
of expert boards of mediation and 
conciliation are not the answer to 
human unrest. The unrest of 1937, 
with its millions of workers who are 
lost in the jungles of technocracy, is 
not unlike the unrest of the Children 
of Israel who were lost in the wilder- 
ness. The orientation is not made 
through laws nor their interpretation, 
but rather through an intelligent un- 
derstanding that in its finality the 
acme of life, which is human happi- 
ness, comes only as a result of a 
willing and honest desire to render a 
service in the interest of somebody 
else. It is not my aim to discuss the 
merits of this urgent need for leader- 
ship, but allow me to point out, in 
passing, that if this is not forthcom- 
ing, evolving through the education 
and persuasion of those in the lower 
brackets of toil to the higher brackets 
of human responsibility, our shops 
and factories may be found to be at 
the mercy of paid soldiers, rather 
than to have been kept active, pros- 
perous, and happy with the spirit of 
the clan. 


Back to Fundamentals 


And so I offer these thoughts, not 
as anything new, but rather as a 
warning of the pitfalls which lie 
ahead if we continue to believe that 
we can build further in this colossal 
structure simply by man-made edicts 
and environs. You cannot legislate 
people into a millenium or a seventh 
heaven. Jn my analysis the history 
of the world fails to disclose any 
staggering benefits that are ever en- 
joyed by the ignorant, the weak, the 
shiftless, and the thriftless. 

I believe we are either going back 
to simple, honest fundamentals, or 
else we are going on to destruction. 
I believe that American industry, 
through its human factors, is faced 
today not so much with responsibility 
as it is with the opportunity that 
comes only once in an entire civiliza- 
tion, the opportunity to retrace its 
steps again, accept by faith or affir- 
mation, or any other method it 
chooses, the simple fundamental 
truths of human relationship. This 
will eventuate in the striking of a 
new chord of understanding which 
will be reflected in progress and in 
a prosperity that will become the talk 
of the shops, the factories, and the 
offices throughout the civilized world. 
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PROVE the VALUE of MODERN EQUIPMENT 
with ACTUAL DEMONSTRATIONS 





For example 


PROVE IT WITH A 
Robertshaw-equipped 


COFFEE URN 


Here's a demonstration that will get you orders 


> 


for complete kitchen modernization. Try it! 

Just ask restaurants to install a Robertshaw 
thermostat at (for example) a coffee urn. Then 
have them check the savings. 

You'll get sales results because Robertshaw 
thermostats have made fuel savings of 10% to 
25% and more! 

Demonstrations like these plant the seeds of 
complete kitchen modernization. They've actu- 
ally caused whole restaurant chains to replace 
old urns with new Robertshaw-equipped urns. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 


YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


Robertshaw helps you sell 
kitchen modernization in 
ads that go to your pros- 
pects. Take advantage of 
the publicity. Give your 
customers a sample of Rob- 
ertshaw savings. They'll 
like it—and ask for more. 





ROBERTSHAW COFFEE URN THERMOSTATS 


Cost so little—save so much 
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“The Bride Wakes Up” 


Cooking School Film Accorded Wide Acceptance 


Public Utilities throughout the 
country who do not maintain a large 
home-economics department and 
want to benefit from the sales created 
by cooking school ‘programs hail the 
recently produced motion picture 
titled “The Bride Wakes Up.” 

This picture is a full-length Holly 
wood made film produced by Wild 
ine Picture Productions, Inc., of 
Detroit, and handled through Pic- 
torial Promotions, Inc., of Chicago. 
It is eight reels in length including 
one reel in full Technicolor and spins 
a romantic tale of the ups and downs 
of a bride and groom. But of par 
ticular interest to Utilities is the 
film’s very practical purpose. It is 
actually a cooking school that effec 
tively sells the modern range. 
Through the threads of the plot 
weave cooking lessons and recipe 
hints in such an interesting way tha 
modern cookery and the products 
that make cookery modern are 
demonstrated in their most attractive 
lights. 


+ 
t 


Shown in Regular Playhouses 

Distribution of ““The Bride Wakes 
Up” has been planned with profes- 
sional thoroughness. The picture is 
running a schedule of 1500 smaller 
towns at the rate of 55 towns per 
week. However, it has none of the 
drawbacks of a purely “commercial” 
film shown in a retail company’s au- 
ditorium. The film plays in regular 
“Main Street” motion picture houses 
and lures women into the theatre in 
proper Hollywood manner. When 
those women enter the theatre they 
go in with the idea that they are go 
ing to be as well entertained as they 
were in the same theatre when they 
saw Clarke Gable or Joan Craw- 
ford the week before. 


Film Creates Live Prospects 


The women who voluntarily go to 
see the film are potential buyers for 
Utilities. Each woman knows that 
the film is a cooking school of the 
silver screen. They are there to see 
a modern range in action. They are 
open to new ideas in cooking. All 
of the ranges used in the film are 
equipped with Robertshaw oven-heat 


By 
H. T. Ryan 


atu 


controls. The use of the control in 
baking and roasting is brought out 
in the many kitchen scenes which are 
part of the plot. 


A Film Women Like to See 


Although it does an effective job 
in cookery instruction, the film is 
packed with love-interest and humor. 
To date it has crowded the houses 
with standees in the aisles, proving 
that, as a medium for carrying the 
story of modern cookery, it reaches 
the greatest number of prospects in 
each town. 


Seasoned home-makers snicker at 














Spots from the Film 
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the city bred bride who felt that 
prowess on the golf links was more 
important to happiness than the 
ability to cook. The new husband 
didn’t agree and things drift danger- 
ously close to a Reno divorce situa- 
tion before she is rescued by friends 
who “wake her up” and teach her 
the arts of home-making. 

The plot permits the interesting in- 
troduction of each step in cooking. 
One friend takes her shopping in the 
reel that is Technicolor. Another 
friend shows her how to mix pie- 
crust. Another friend shows her how 
to regulate the oven-heat-control for 
the correct baking temperature. 

Step by step, the modern gas range 
is presented at its best and put 
through its many interesting func- 
tions. When the happy ending shows 
a close-up of a beautiful cake and a 
blissful kiss, every woman in that 
audience knows all that she, as a 
prospect, should know about the 
modern gas range. 


Striking Close-Ups 

The Utilities who run _ cooking 
schools of their own are interested in 
the unusual presentation made pos- 
sible by a school of the screen. In 
large auditoriums where classes are 
held, it is impossible for those behind 
the first few rows to see all that 
goes on. 

In “The Bride Wakes Up” there 
are close-ups of each cooking demon- 
stration, A pie, for example, may 
be thrown up 10 feet across the 
screen, and each action in its ‘prepa- 
ration is shown at the angle from 
which the housewife would look at 
her own work in her own kitchen. 
Every woman in the theatre sees each 
motion as clearly as if she were 
actually on a demonstrators’ plat- 
form, 


Vividly Explains Oven-Heat-Control 


The advantage of oven-heat-con- 
trol is clearly presented in the shots 
that show baking, roasting and whole 
meal cooking. It is essential, in ex- 
plaining heat control, to show the 
actual temperature required for each 
cooking job and show how that de- 
sired temperature is dialed. In “The 
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Bride Wakes Up” the dial is shown 
in actual action, and the interesting 
conversation of the friend who ex 
plains its use presents the story of 
oven-heat-control fully and clearly. 
Utilities Tie-In with Film 

“The Bride Wakes Up” is the first 
newspaper-sponsored cooking school 
presented in sound motion pictures 
and as a result, a flood of editorial 
material paves the way for wide 'pub- 
lic attention and interest. In addi- 
tion, the manufacturers whose 
products are represented run special 
ads during the run of the film in each 
town and also place special publicity 
articles. 

Working together, the newspapers 
and the manufacturers create a pub- 
licity build-up worthy of a Holly- 
wood Campaign of ballyhoo. 


Thorough knowledge of the film 
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provides Public Utilities with an un- 
usually fine opportunity to cash in on 
the wide-spread interest created. 

Many Utilities prepare for the 
coming of the film and arrange to 
have a range set in the lobby of the 
theatre with a demonstrator to 
answer questions. Many devote con- 
siderable window space to it during 
its run and feature ranges. Others 
have incorporated special payment 
plans on ranges. 


All in all, the unusualness of the 
film, the interest it creates and the 
new range sales it opens up offer 

opportunities that Utilities 
should not overlook. Promotion 
managers who want to check on their 
own towns and are interested in tie- 
ing in with the film’s publicity when 
may obtain advance lists 
towns scheduled. 


Sales 


it arrives 


cg at 
oft tne 





In this Trailer Are Operated All Gas Appliances and Equipment 


The Brooklyn Borough Gas Com 
pany has joined the mounting list of 
gas companies which bring home serv- 
ice and appliance demonstrations to 
their customers’ doorsteps. The Aero- 
car trailer, recently purchased for this 
purpose, has caused much interest and 
favorable comment 

The trailer has a blue exterior. The 
interior, finished in light tones of blue, 
is largely taken up with a completely 
modern kitchen with white gas ap- 
pliances—a de luxe Electrolux gas re 
frigerator and a Magic Chef gas range 
The back part of the trailer is parti 
tioned off to display house heating and 
water heating. The Company plans to 
change the range from time to 
and to display different water heaters 
and house heating equipment. 

The trailer is stationed at busy parts 
of the territory where Home Service 
calls are to be made. It is driven by 
Mr. George Keenan, one of the Com 
pany’s salesmen. He is assisted by 
Miss Irene Corcoran of the 
science staff. 

Post card 


domestic 


notices ot the 


advent of 


sent out in 
individuals in the 


e trailer are advance to 
neighborhood where 
the trailer will be stationed. 
ces read as 


These no- 
in adjoining copy 

nce there are few trailers in this part 
e city, the “Exhibit on Wheels” 
as attracted much attention. A daily 


report lists the number of callers and 
gives list of prospects for house heat- 
ng and appliance sales 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Honors Long 
Service Employees 


\ppreciation of the many contributions 
to the company’s progress made by its 
employees was expressed by the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company at its 13th annual 
service emblem dinner on November 4th. 

\pproximately 725 employees and 
euests attended the dinner, the outstand 
ing company affair of the year. Emblems 
and other awards were presented to 2060 
employees who during the past year per- 
formed some meritorious work or 
pleted long years of faithful service. 

Tribute was paid to these employees by 
President Clifford E. Paige, who called 
attention to the fact that 814 employees 
have served 25 years or longer. He re- 
lated some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of employees, showing the capabil- 
itv for service to the public of the indi- 
viduals and of the company. 

The gas company’s service honor roll 
of 814 employees consists of the follow- 


ing: 


com- 


1 employee with service of 60 years 
7 employees with service of 
between 55 and 59 years 
10 employees with service of 
between 50 and 54 years 
42 employees with service of 
between 45 and 49 years 
51 employees with service of 
between 40 and 44 years 
92 employees with service of 
between 35 and 39 years 
208 employees with service of 
between 30 and 34 years 
103 employees with service of 
between 25 and 29 years 

Mr. Paige presented the service em- 
blems to the men who have been with the 
company 45 years or more. Vice Presi- 
dents B. G. Neilson and Hugh H. Cuthrell 
made the presentation to those in the 25- 
year to 40-year groups as well as the Mc- 
Carter bars, medals and certificates, the 
National Safety Council President’s med- 
als and the Special Awards. Albert T. 
Stampe, president of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Club, presented the athletic awards 
and trophies. John J. Garland, Assistant 
Chief Engineer, presided. 

Frank H. Averill headed the list of 219 
employees receiving gold service emblems. 
Mr. Averill, who is the oldest employee 
in point of service, received an emblem 
denoting 60 years of faithful work. Mr. 
Averill’s brother, John S., Brooklyn, has 
completed 56 years of service. 





Chat is the day the big blue 
as a showroom for the latest in 
neighborhood! 

We invite you to stop in and 
ranges and gas refrigerators. 
ind water heating 


BROOKLYN 


Vote Exact street 
the difficulty in finding pa 





THE EXHIBIT ON WHEELS WILL BE IN THIS 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
December 1, 1937 


Ask about gas for house heating 
Get Some New Recipes 


Coney Island, New York 


corner designations have been omitted because 


trailer which has been fitted up 
GAS appliances will be in your 


look around. See the latest gas 


BOROUGH GAS COMPANY 


rking space is considerable. 
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= 
JOHNSON NO. 502 


SOLDERING FURNACE 


Here’s an out- 
standing  two- 
burner Soldering 
Furnace specially 
designed to heat 
soldering coppers 
up to 12 lbs. per 
pair. Heat-treat- 
ing of small parts 
or metal melting 
can be successfully 
done. The pat- 
ented curved 
shaped hood is 
hinged and can be 
tilted or easily removed. Each of the two power- 
ful Johnson Bunsen Burners has a pilot light and 
shut-off valve. The base is lined with fire-brick 
and no forced air blast is required to attain quick, 
intense heat. Built to give years of highly effici- 
ent, economical service. Write for free catalog 
giving full details. 


HOM GAS APPLIANCE 

















@ In every line of business there is always a leader— 
always one company that ranks above all others in achieve- 
ments, experience and quality of product. This is true in 
the Gas Control field. Reynolds, with forty-five years’ 
experience, is the oldest and largest exclusive maker of 


Gas Control equipment. 


The constant introduction of new regulators is proof 
of Reynolds’ pledge always to improve its products. For 
Reynolds is not content to rest upon any past achieve- 
ments. Reynolds is jealous of its position and determina- 
tion to continue its leadership — to the end that Reynolds 
will always be the one best source of supply for Gas Con- 


trol equipment. 











REPUBLIC HUMIDIFIER 


ATTRACTIVE 
ADEQUATE 9 GALLONS PER DAY 
COMPACT oa we 2 ae 


AUTOGAS CORPORATION 


2258 DIVERSEY AVE. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 





REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


High Pressure Service House Regulators — Straight 
Lever Type— Models 0-10-20 series; Toggle Lever Type 
— Model 30 series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators. 


District Station Regulators, Single or Double Valve — 
Auxiliary Bowl and Automatic Loading Device optional. 


High Pressure Line Regulators — Pilot Loaded—Pilot 
Controlled. 


Toggle Type Regulators — Single Valve, Double Valve, 
Triple Outlet. 


Seals—Dead Weight or Mercury . Back Pressure Valves. 
Automatic Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves . Auto- 
matic Shut-off Valves . Lever Operated Valves . Louver 
Operated Device . Atmospheric Regulators . 
Regulators. 


Vacuum 











® BRANCH OFFICES: 
421 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
@ REPRESENTATIVES: 


Eastern Appliance Company, Boston, Mass. 
Wm. A. Ehlers, East Orange, New Jersey. 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 


Anderson, Indiana, U.S.A. 


NTROL Sie. £ 
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M-S 30—8A 
Complete 


YOUR SALESMEN’S AUTOMATIC WATER 
HEATER MARKET WITH 


MIRRO-SHELL 


The Revolutionary New Method of Heating By Reflection That Easily and Cheaply 
Makes OLD or NEW Range Boilers Into Highly Efficient, Attractive Appearing 
Automatic Heaters. 


Made With Inputs From 4500 to 10,000 B.T.U. Per Hour for Both 30 and 40 
Gallon Tanks. 


Heating Element and Insulation Combined—One Complete Unit At 
Low First Cost. 


24 Gauge Steel Jacket; Attractive Two-Color Morocco Finish. 


No Liming, Sediment or Circulating Troubles. 
Quickly Installed By One Man. 


WRITE 


HANDLEY-BROWN HEATER CO. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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1937 


Golden Faucet Contest 
angs Up Sales Record 


A2% Increase in Sales of Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters Recorded by Gas Company Entrants 








N September 30, the final cur- 

tain rang down on the 1937 

Golden Faucet Contest, bring- 
ing to a conclusion the second suc- 
cessful national contest for the sale 
of automatic gas water heaters. Both 
activities were under the sponsorship 
of the Commercial Section of the 
American Gas Association and the 
Gas Water Heater Division of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 

The Golden Faucet Contest started 
February 1 and continued for eight 
consecutive months, during which 
more than $14,500 in cash prizes of 
$10 each was awarded to successful 
gas company salesmen. In addition 
to the monthly awards, 186 silver 
medals were awarded to salesmen 
who earned three monthly cash 
awards, and 107 gold medals were 
given to salesmen for the unusual 
distinction of having won five or 
more monthly $10 cash prizes. 
Bronze medals also were sent to 836 
salesmen for high standings in their 
respective company reports. 

The final winners of grand prize 
awards in the contest for utility sales- 
men are shown in the adjoining 
tables. 


A comparison of the Golden Fau- 
cet Contest records with those of last 
year’s activity indicates that 69.7% 
of the nation’s gas meters were repre- 
sented by gas companies enrolled, an 
increase of 27.7% over last year’s 
registration. The sales of automatic 
gas water heaters reported by the gas 
company entrants showed an increase 
of 42% over those reported in the 
1936 contest. 

A contest among plumbers and 
dealers also proved very successful in 
stimulating dealers sales. This ac- 
tivity was conducted simultaneously 
with the gas company and gas com- 
pany salesmen’s contest. Prize win- 
ners in this contest will be announced 
later. 


10th, 25.00—Don Millburn 





Div. 1 - OVER 100,000 METERS 
| RIZI 
, $100.00—P. V. Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. 
80.00—F. W. Bond Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. 
60.00—N. S. Stinchcomb Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D 
55.00—R. H. Hyde . - ... Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. 
50.00—L. E. Campbell ... Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D 
45.00—L. P. Humphries .... Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D 
40.00—T. D. Snyder Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D 
35.00—D. W. Burrell . Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. 
30.00—T. C. Stocksdale . Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. 
25.00—F. Cummings, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Div. 2 - 50,000 TO 100,000 METERS 


C 
7 
ee 
C. 
C 

C 

Sas 
S. 


PRIZES 
, $100.00—J. Healy .. 
d 80.00—Joseph Marnell 
60.00—H. B. Conlin 
4th, 55.00 H. Howard 


Central New York Power Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Central New York Power Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Central New York Power Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
E Central New York Power Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
5th,  50.00—B. J. Coulon - Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
6th,  45.00—J. A. Layden lizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. ]. 
7th, 10.00—A. S. Keimig :lizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
8th, 35.00—B. Horton ..Central New York Power Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

30.00—A ...Hartford Gas Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Div. 3 - 20,000 TO 50,000 METERS 


Dummer—Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., 
Rushlow Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co 
}. Berard .... Fall River Gas Works Co., 
Pierce Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co 
Adams ....Fall River Gas Works Co., 


PRIZES 
. $100.00—R. A 
60.00—N. C 
60.00—A. | 
55.00—A. 1] 
50.00—I. FE 
45.00—M. J. Singiser 
40.00—Chas. M. Seacombe 
35.00—L. J. Gammache 
30.00—O. S. Webster 
25.00—A. B. Marchand 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fall River, Mass. 
, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fall River, Mass. 
The Harrisburg Gas Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 

New York Power & Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 

.Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Div. 4 - 7,500 TO 20,000 METERS 
PRIZES 
Ist, $100.00—L. A. Brown ..lowa Public Service Company, Waterloo, Iowa 
2nd = 80.00—A. A. Jalbert...Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., Woonsocket, R. L 
3rd, 60.00—H. E. Matthews..Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
{th, 55.00—D. E. Fraser Gary Heat, Light & Water Company, Gary, Ind. 
Sth,  50.00—Wm. Groos Texas Public Service Co., Austin, Texas 
6th, 45.00—Alfred Falcon... Cedar Rapids Gas Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
7th, 40.00—H. F. Massey .Houston Natural Gas System, Houston, Texas 
8th, 35.00—G. T. Light.. The Stamford G. & E. Division of Conn 
Co., Stamford, Conn 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cedar Rapids Gas Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Div. 5 - 2,500 TO 7,500 METERS 


Power 


0th, 30.00—C. W. Edmonds.... 


PRIZES 

$80.00—W. E. Hill 
60.00—P. Cunningham. 
55.00—1 Bowyer 


.. The Argus Pipe Line Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

*~he Greenwich Gas Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
V. Lynchburg Gas Company, Lynchburg, Va. 
50.00—R. F. Purcell ..Crystal City Gas Company, Corning, N. Y. 
45.00—R. L. Simms... Tyler Gas Service Company, Tyler, Texas 
40.00—J. P. McDermott... Minnesota Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
35.00—T. B. Traverse Central New York Power Corp., Watertown, N. Y. 
30.00—A. A. Hicks...... Minnesota Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
25.00—Thos. Heffernan. ...New York Power & Light Corp., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Div. 6 - 1,000 TO 2,500 METERS 
PRIZES 


$70.00—M. C. Overley.......... Central New York Power Corp., Oswego, N. Y. 


55.00—L. W. Parr..........Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
50.00—E. F. Chamberlain............ Consumers Power Co., Hastings, Mich. 
SS ee eo). | a Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Provo, Utah 
40.00—V. T. Kennedy....Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Pn EE 0 ae eee The Gas Service Co., Monet, Mo. 
Bo SS Oe Ce a rr Clearwater Gas Dept., Clearwater, Fla. 
25.00—Wm. E. Cheney.......... Central New York Power Corp., Utica, N. Y. 


Div. 7 - LESS THAN 1,000 METERS 
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7th, 30.00—G. 





6th, 35.00—E. J. 


PRIZES 
Ist, $70.00—Bert G a ae The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Co., Norton, Kans. 
2nd, 55.00—Al Payne............. The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Co., Norton, Kans. 
3rd, 50.00—J. S. Pierce............. Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
4th, 45.00—H. D. Brady............ Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
5th, 40.00—E. J. Jennings..... New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Owego, N. Y. 


pes duaan's anew Public Service Co. of Colorado, Longmont, Colo 


sie Sav wesc Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 


8th, 25.00—Wenzel Waller........ The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Co., Norton, Kans. 





R. E. WILLIAMS 


The contest among gas companies 


for the best sales records per average Jace = Company 
Ist Washington Gas Light Co. 
2nd United Gas Corp. 


customer resulted in the awarding of 
handsome bronze plaques of merit as 3rd 
in adjoining tables. 

Determined to shatter their pres- 
ent high records, established dur- 


again have collaborated on plans for 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Div. 1 - OVER 100,000 METERS 


City and State 
Washington, D. C. 
Houston, Tex. 


Sales Manager 

H. M. Brundage, Jr. 
D. A. Strickland 

F. S. Dewey 


Div. 2 - 50,000 TO 100,000 METERS 


ing the Golden Faucet Contest of 1st, Atlanta Gas Light Co . 
1937. the AG.A.EM. and AGA. 2nd Central New York Power Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 


3rd Public Service Co. of Colo. 


Atlanta, Ga. J. W. Lea 
T. P. Federer 


Denver, Colo. R. G. Munroe 











WATER HEATER 
CONTROLS 








| AGA Approved 
TITAN Temperature and 
Pressure Relief Valve 


This device is installed on the hot water outlet in the 
tank directly in the flow of water. Action, as a result, is 
unfailing and positive, there being no dead pockets to 
prevent proper functioning of 
| relief valve. 


| Pressure relief is obtained 
through a spring-loaded valve 
which opens when the pres- 
sure reaches a predetermined 
point. Should the water be- 
come overheated to 200° F, a 
fusible disc melts and lets the 
water escape thereby prevent- 
ing a further increase in temperature. 





The Titan Relief Valve serves as a coupling connected 
in the line thereby eliminating the necessity and expense 
of a tee fitting. To replace fusible disc, it is not neces- 
sary to disassemble valves or piping in any way 

Designed for application to storage or range boilers. 
Prevents corrosion, scalding and explosion. 


Catalog and full information upon request. 


The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 


Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Valves @ Safetystats 
_9913 Elk Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











Gas Tight 


Copper Pipe 
Connections 


Only Double Seals have 2 
planes of contact between 
copper pipe and fitting (45° 
plus 90°). Use Double Seals 
wherever strong, air tight, 
vibration—blend—twist—pull 
proof connections are desired. 
Test data to prove the me- 
chanical strength of Double 
Seals are available. 
Write for Cat. 


Hays Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


CLL 1 7 
SN 























PREPARE 


for winter peaks ahead! 
600,000 bu. of G. P. M. prepared iron 


oxide sponge at your service .. . by water, 
rail or truck... 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Long Island City, N. Y. and Providence, R. I. 
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a national automatic gas water heat 
er sales program. The new 1938 
drive will extend from January 1 to 
October 31. 

Principal feature of the new pro- 
gram will be a tested method of dis- 
tributing prizes to all participants in 
direct proportion to the sales efforts 
they expend. Gas companies will not 
be classified in divisions according to 
the number of meters they serve, nor 
will retail water heater dealers be 
classified geographically. The new 
program is in no sense a contest. 

“With this new prize plan,” says 
R. E. Williams, chairman of the Na 
tional Water Heater Committee, “we 
are confident that retail water heater 
dealers will be stimulated to more en 
thusiastic and more constant sales ef 
fort during the ten months. We also 
believe that more gas companies, par 
ticularly the smaller ones, will enter 
the program this year.” 

During consideration and approval 
of plans for 1938, Mr. Williams has 
been aided by his co-chairman, H. N. 
Ramsey of the Welsbach Company, 
and by representatives of other 
prominent A.G.A.E.M. members. Ac- 
cording to these men, and to several 
others who have examined the final 
plans, the 1938 program will include 
many of the basic sales-building ele- 
ments of the Golden Faucet Contest. 
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Div. 3 - 20,000 TO 50,000 METERS 


Ist Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. Pawtucket, R. I. W. E. McCreery 
Co. 
2nd Memphis Power & Light Co. Memphis, Tenn. W. H. McInnis 


3rd Houston Natural Gas Co. 


Houston, Tex. W. 


S. Keenan 


Div. 4 - 7,500 TO 20,000 METERS 


Ist Houston Natural Gas System Houston, Tex. W. S. Keenan 
(Outside City of Houston) 

2nd Mississippi Power & Light Co. Jackson, Miss. L. M. Taylor 

3rd Cedar Rapids Gas Co. Cedar Rapids, Ia. A. L. McKinstry 


Div. 5 - 2,550 TO 7,500 METERS 


Ist Peoples Natural Gas Co. 
2nd Argus Pipe Line Co. 


3rd Lynchburg Gas Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb 
Lynchburg, Va. 


R. L. Harrison 
R. L. Harrison 
E. V. Bowyer 


Div. 6 - 1,000 TO 2,500 METERS 


Ist Mountain Fuel Supply Co 
(Wasatch Natural Division) 

2nd Southern Union Gas Co. 

3rd _ Washington County Gas Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah S. E. Cowan 
Bellville, Tex. H. C. Frizzell 
Johnson City, Tenn. H. W. Gee 


Div. 7 - LESS THAN 1,000 METERS 


Ist The Kansas Pipe Line & Gas 
Co. 

2nd Public Service Co. of Colo. 

3rd_ Public Service Co. of Colo. 


Gas company sales executives will be 
offered a variety of sales promotion 
and advertising material. Retail wa- 
ter heater dealers will be urged 
throughout the ten months’ program 
to take advantage of all sales aids of- 
fered by their respective manufactur- 
ers. 


Norton, Kans. 


Longmont, Colo. 
Brighton, Colo. 


Lyle Quakenbush 


R. G. Munroe (Dencer) 
R. G. Munroe (Denver) 


Throughout the program, all par- 
ticipants will receive regular mailings 
to keep them posted on the progress 
of the campaign. 

Complete details of the 1938 pro- 
gram will be mailed to all gas com- 
panies and retail water heater dealers 
shortly before January 1. 











Diaphragms 
Provers 
Repairs 


Gas Meters 





Service Cleaners 


SUPERIOR 





SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
167-41st Street 
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Lists of Retirement Units for Gas 
Utilities, prepared by committee on 
statistics and Accounts of Public 
Utility Companies of National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. Published by The State 
Law Reporting Company, 30 Vesey 
Street, New York, N. Y. 23 pages. 
Price 85 cents per copy. 

The Lists of Retirement Units for 
Electric and Gas Utilities, prepared 
by the Committee on Statistics and 
Accounts of Public Utility Compa- 
nies of the N.A.R.U.C., were adopted 
by the Association at its 1937 con- 
vention, held at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

These lists of units supplement the 
Uniform Systems of Accounts for 
Electric and Gas Utilities, and were 
developed in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of the industries con- 
cerned, and, in the case of the electric 
system of accounts, with the Federal 
Power Commission. 

These lists are designed to obtain 
better and more uniform accounting 
practices relative to replacements of 
property and should enable a more 
accurate and uniform distinction be 
tween a replacement of property that 
should be carried through the plant 
and depreciation reserve accounts 
and a replacement that should be 
classed as maintenance expense. 
Definition 

A retirement unit is defined as the 
smallest item of property which, on 
replacement, is required to be written 
out of the plant account. Or, ex- 
pressed in another way, a retirement 
unit is an item of property which is 
not replaced through the maintenance 
accounts. 

Purpose of a List of Units 

The purpose of a list of retirement 
units for use in utility accounting is 
to create greater uniformity in ac- 
counting for replacements of prop- 
erty. In the absence of a uniform list 
of retirement units, practices among 
utilities and among commissions have 
varied, with the result that replace- 
ments which have been considered 
maintenance by one commission or 
utility have been considered property 
additions and retirements by others. 
The use of a uniform list of retire- 
ment units will also create greater 
uniformity in depreciation account- 
ing. It is recognized, of course, that 
rates of depreciation for like prop- 
erty may vary in different localities. 
Nevertheless, there should be uni- 
formity with respect to those items 
that, on replacement, are charged to 
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lepreciation reserve and those that 
are charged to maintenance. 

The adoption of a list of retire- 
ment units should not be construed 
is requiring a classification of utility 
plants in the accounts corresponding 
to the list of retirement units. The 
retirement unit is used for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing between items 
replaced through the plant accounts 
and those replaced through main- 
tenance and can be used in plant 
accounting regardless of the classifi- 
cation reflected by the plant accounts. 
For example, the plant account 
might show only the total cost of a 
structure although it may be com- 
posed of a number of retirement 
units. 

General Comments on List 

In general, the list of proposed 
retirement units may be said to rep- 
resent units of maximum size. No 
attempt has been made to list all the 
items of property which might be 
treated as retirement units. This has 
been done purposely with the thought 
that a particular utility or commis- 
sion could subdivide the units listed 
in cases where it was considered ad- 
visable, and that, due to divergent 
views concerning retirement units, 
the first list should consist of fairly 
large units upon which substantial 
agreement might be reached among 
all concerned. Furthermore, as more 
experience is gained under actual 
working conditions, additions to or 
revisions of the list can be made as 
they are found to be necessary. This 
may be expected with any list as 
utility plant is continuously changing 
and a list of retirement units used 
in accounting for the plan must be 
changed accordingly. 

General Instructions with Respect 
to Structures and Equipment 

It is difficult to formulate any 
hard and fast rule for the account- 
ing for replacements of portions of 
large structures or equipment, as 
such classes of property are fre- 
quently comprised of a number of 
small items which may be replaced 
from time to time. The nature of the 
item or items replaced, and _ the 
causes of and the conditions under 
which replacements occur are so 
varied that decision as to the correct 
accounting procedure will depend, in 
many instances, on the facts and cir- 
cumstances in a particular case. It 
follows that, in the application of 
the general instructions contained 
herein with respect to structures and 
equipment, judgment is necessarily 
an important factor. : 

With respect to structures and 
equipment, treat as retirement units 
any item of property which is readily 


separable from and separately use- 
ful from the larger assembly of 
which it forms a part and which has 
a life of several years. It is con- 
templated that consideration will be 
given to the cost of an item and that 
certain items otherwise meeting the 
above distinction but which cost only 
a few dollars would not be considered 
a retirement unit. 

Treat, also, as retirement units 
portions of structures or equipment 
replaced in cases where the replace- 
ment operates to extend the life of 
the structure or equipment or where 
it is necessary to record the replace- 
ment in the plant accounts in order 
that the records may, as nearly as 
practicable, show the cost of the 
structure or equipment as it actually 
exists. 

Wherever appropriate, the retire- 
ment of any unit of property in the 
structures or equipment accounts 
shall include all costs of associated 
items which pertain solely to that 
unit, such as the costs of founda- 
tions; supports, ladders, runways, 
enclosures, guards; driving mecha- 
nisms; indicating, recording, and 
measuring devices with their mount- 
ings; starting, control, regulating, 
protective and safety devices; switch- 
boards; special lighting conduits and 
wiring; pipes, ducts; spouts, chutes; 
hoppers, etc. 

These units for electric and gas 
utilities are contained in two sep- 
arate pamphlets (approximately 25 
pages each) and may be obtained 
from The State Law Reporting Com- 
pany, Official Reporters and Pub- 
lishers of the Association, at 30 
Vesey Street, New York, N. Y., at 
85 cents per copy for each pamphlet. 

“America’s Cook Book,” com- 
piled by The Home Institute of The 
New York Herald Tribune with pre- 
face by Emily Post and introduction 
by Mrs. Wiliam Brown Meloney. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers, 
1937. 1006 pages, 51 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 

This is undoubtedly one of the 
most complete and up-to-date cook 
books available, containing as it does 
more than 3,000 tested recipes se- 
lected from over 800,000. It contains 
all the essentials to answer every 
question of the inexperienced, yet is 
of equal value to the experienced 
cook who takes pride in producing 
fancy dishes which leave one guess- 
ing as to what went into them. Every- 
thing is covered. From such usual 
things as coffee, boiled eggs and 
apple sauce, it goes all the way to 
green turtle soup, braised possum 
and olykocks. (Editors note-—The 
latter look good. They appear under 
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the classification “Doughnuts,” have 
brandied raisin or citron centers and, 
after frying in deep fat, may be 
soaked in Santa Cruz rum and served 
with whipped cream.) Of particular 
interest to the men is a section on 
wines and cocktails and a list of 
foreign words and phrases by use of 
which one may learn the good Ameri 
can names for certain dishes with 
high sounding French disguises. 
There are menus for every meal 
in the day, including Holidays and 
special occasions. There are menus 
for formal and informal dinners, 
simple or elaborate, with full discus- 
sion for table setting and service by 
Emily Post. There are recipes for 
babies, children, invalids, athletes, 
hard-working people, those who do 
not work hard, and the aged. There 
are complete instructions on food 
costs in relation to income, food 
necessary to health, calorific values 
and diet. The sound advice on this 
latter subject should be welcomed, 
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“How to Handle Grievances,” by 
Glenn Gardiner. Published by El- 
liott Service Company, 219 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 52 pages. 
Price 60 cents per copy with black 
“Leatherette” binding; 45 cents per 
copy with heavy paper binding. Lib 
eral discounts for quantity purchases 

Those who attended the 1936 A. 
G. A. convention at Atlantic City will 
recall Mr. Gardiner’s splendid talk 
on “Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Gas Industry.” So practical 
and sound were the points he made 
that we used the major part of his 
talk as the leading article in the De 
cember, 1936, issue of the Journal 

In his book on “How to Handle 
Grievances,” Mr. Gardiner is again 
dealing with employer-employee re 
lations, the subject with which he is 
so familiar. The title explains ex- 
actly what is covered. There are no 
theoretical discussions or long- 
winded explanations. [ach subject 
appears at the top of a page and is 
covered concisely but adequately on 
that page in five short paragraphs. 
Then a situation is cited to illustrate 
the author’s point. 

This book is not one to be read 
and laid aside. Its greatest useful- 
ness should be as a work manual 
which is kept constantly on hand and 
referred to frequently as situations 
arise in which tact and intelligence 
are required in meeting and dealing 
with people who have grievances. 
The book is written for the guidance 
of anyone who has to deal with em- 
ployees, be he straw boss or top ex- 
ecutive, and anyone who has such 
duties should find it helpful. 
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Power, Capacity, and 
Efficiency of Pumps 


By 


W. F. Schaphorst, M.E., 
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Here is a chart that will be found 
useful for finding the horse power 
necessary to do almost any pumping 
job up to 100 hp.; for finding the 


gallons of water a given pump will 


lift per minute; for finding the head ; 
or for finding the efficiency of a given 
installation. 

As an example, how many gallons 
per minute will be pumped by a 40 
hp. motor through a 40-ft. head, the 
efficiency of the pump being 50 per 
cent? Join the 40 (column A) with 
the 50 per cent (column E) and lo- 
cate the instruction with column C. 
Then run a straight line through that 
intersection (column C) and the 40 
ft. head (column D) and the answer 
(1,950 gal. per minute) is found in 
column B. 

The principal point to remember 
is—always connect A and E; B and 
D. The two outside columns must 
be used together, and B and D must 
be used together. 
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It is plain, now, that knowing three 
of the values in A, B, D or E, the 
fourth one is easily and quickly 
found without any computing. 

Whether the motive power is elec- 
tric, steam, gas, oil, belt, or water, 
makes no difference. And it doesn’t 
matter about the pump either— 
whether duplex, triplex, reciprocat- 
ing steam, centrifugal or air lift. 

When figuring efficiencies allow 
about 80 per cent for duplex, triplex, 
and reciprocating pumps in general; 
a good modern centrifugal pump, 
about 60 per cent; and for air lift 
pumps, 40 per cent is considered 
pretty good. Higher efficiencies than 
these have been and are attained 
with all of the above pumps, to be 
sure. If you know the exact ef- 
ficiency of your pump or the pump 
you have in mind, so much the bet- 
ter. That is the efficiency to use in 
this chart, of course. 
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Repair Sleeves for Pipe-Breaks 


The familiar saying, ‘nothing 
is certain except death and taxes,” 
could well be amended to include 
“winter pipe-breaks,’’ according 
to engineers of the S. R. Dresser 
Manufacturing Company, Brad- 
ford, Pa., who for several months 
have been cautioning gas men to 
“stock up” on repair devices for 
winter emergencies. 

Many of the winter hardships, 
and much of the expense and de- 
lay in connection with them, can 
be eliminated—declares the Dres- 
ser Company—by having on 
hand and installing quickly the 
proper type of repair sleeve. 


BEFORE 


Figure 1 Figure 2 


This break in a 10” gas line demands 
quick action. Note narrow excavation 
and water in ditch. 


Without interruption of service, break 

has been quickly, easily, and permanently 

repaired with a Dresser Repair Sleeve, 

Style 73. Note plug in top of sleeve, 

which is removed during installation to 
permit gas to escape. 





Figure 3 


Cutaway view of a popular Dresser Re- 
pair Sleeve (Style 57), showing how it 
encloses and repairs breaks and holes in 


the straight run of pipe. End and side 

gaskets are blowout-proof and made of 

a special, everlasting rubber compound. 

Other stock sleeves are available for re- 
pairs to pipe and joints. 


According to the makers, these 
sleeves permit full or partial 
service while the repair is being 
made; can be installed under any 
weather or ditch conditions 
even under water; are easy to 
handle because they are cast 
from lightweight, high-strength 
metals; require only a wrench 
and a few minutes to install; and 
provide flexibility to prevent repe- 
tition of the break. Another ad- 
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New 


vantage claimed is that the re- 
pair is permanent and need never 
be re-made. 

For enclosing breaks and holes 
up to 8” long in the straight run 
f cast-iron pipe, Dresser offers a 
Style 57"’ repair sleeve in sizes 
from 2” to 12” C.LP., inclusive. 
This type holds a maximum work- 
ing pressure of 250 lbs. per sq. 
in. Splits longer than 8” can 
be repaired by joining two or more 
of these sleeves, says the man- 
ufacturer. 


Another type of split sleeve— 
made specially for repairs to 
broken or split bell-and-spigot 
joints—is the Dresser ‘Style 26,” 
which completely encloses the 
damaged joint. 

Steel pipe and joints take a spe- 
cial series of repair sleeves, the 


three Dresser types being (1) 
“Style 52A” for enclosing screw 
collars, circumferential welded 


joints, and defective pipe, up to 
a maximum working pressure of 
900 lbs. per sq. in.; (2) “Style 73” 
for the same purpose, except for 
250 lbs. maximum working pres- 
sure; and (3) “Style 54A” for en- 
closing bolted joints of various 
types up to pressures of 500 lbs. 


Equipment 


The Mercoid Corporation, 4201 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
introduces the ‘Immersatherm”— 
a new low priced year-round hot 
water control. It is used with 
steam, vapor and hot water sys- 
tems employing indirect hot water 
heaters. 





Mercoid Immersatherm 


The unusually small size of this 
control permits it to be installed 
in locations crowded for space. 
The two wire system also sim- 
plifies the installation. 

The sealed mercury switch 
used in this control remains in 
a stationary position. It operates 
by means of a small permanent 





per sq. in. or less. 








Submaster 
Thermostat 


he 





magnet that is actuated by a 
very small bimetal coil enclosed 
in a copper shell housing, 
through which, the water tem- 
perature is rapidly transferred. 

Fully described and illustrated 
in Bulletin 125. 


Submaster Thermostat 


This thermostat regulates temperatures in a room 
with relationship to conditions at another point. In 
the summer for example it is advisable to raise in- 
door temperatures as the outside temperatures 
mount. By installing a Submaster thermostat under 
the regulation of a master controller placed at an 
outside location, the inside temperature will be 
raised, for example, from 72 to 82° F. as the out- 
door temperature rises from 70 to 100° F. This in- 
strument has been greatly simplied in design and 
improved in appearance. It has been reduced to 
half its former size. As in the case of other Na- 
tional ‘‘Helmet Sealed” thermostats, all moving parts 
of the Submaster thermostat operate literally in a 
sealed chamber which enables trouble-free, depend- 
able operation over an indefinite period. The Sub- 
master thermostat is designed for use with all types 
of heating and cooling equipment where graduated 
control by compressed air is desired. A simple 
switchover arrangement is also provided so that 
the Submaster feature can be disconnected, and 
the thermostat will operate as a conventional room 
thermostat. The standard finish is silver. Manufac- 
tured by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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Magnetic Gas Valve the Friez round chart electric re- 
corders employ a simple | 
Designed for use in every type voltage syste can be use 
of gas burning boiler, furnace or listances of a few feet tc a 
5S 


for domestic automatic 


+ 
Stove, 





Friez Humidity Recorder 


heating or for industrial uses, the 
Friez Magnetic gas valve incor- 
porates a simple and ingenious 


sitioning mo 
: 
j 


description 





Partlow Recording Controller 


When heat is called 
thermostat, the electric 


For remote 
alit<s 
Ty 


rse to wet-bulb thermometers, 





pair of synchronous po- 
tors is employed. Full 





Visible Oven Control 


control to take the 


A new oven 
“guesswork” out of home cook- 
ing was announced today by The 
Wilcolator Co. of Newark, N. J., 
manufacturers of thermostatic de- 
vices for household use. 


¢ disc and opens the main Their latest development in gas 
valve When the thermostat range thermostats is named Visi- 
breaks the circuit, the bleeder Therm because it indicates the 
alve closes, pressure is built up oven temperature to the busy 
in chamber above the disc forc- housewife at all times. 


its seat. 
Full details are in bulletin VG 


Friez & Sons, Balti- 


rela- 
re- 


recording of 
direct, without 





“Visitherm’’ Control 


Wilcolator engineers designed 
this unit to make the oven control 
as easy to understand by women 
as the common, everyday house- 
hold thermometer. After the dial 
is set at the desired oven tem- 
perature, a rotating, visual pointer 
shows the gradual temperature 
changes as the oven heats. 

Engineers claim it enables 
greater oven efficiency and faster 
pre-heating because of the new 
valve construction which permits 
a higher gas capacity. 


Bulletin R. 


Partlow Temperature Recording Controller 


The adjoining shows Model A.R.F. temperature 
recording controller made by The Partlow Corporation, 
New Hartford, N. Y. This unit controls and records tem- 
perature up to 1000°F. It employs a special sensitized 
paper and a stylus instead of ink for making permanent 
records on a ten-inch diameter chart. The pointer is set 
at the desired temperature to be maintained. The record- 
ing hand operates a micro-switch to close a gas valve on 
the fuel supply when the temperature limit is reached. 
The mechanism is installed in a dust-proof case which 
can be securely locked. 

These controllers use a mercury actuated flexible con- 
trol element that is rugged and heavy walled. Mercury is 
sealed by a specially constructed diaphragm. Details are 
covered in Bulletin 901-A, which also describes the port- 
able type. 
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Corrosion Conference 


Bureau of Standards 


The Fourth Underground Corrdsion 
Conference under the direction of Mr. 
K. H. Logan, Chief, Underground Cor- 
rosion Section, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, was held November 15-17 at Wash- 
ington, D. _C. Approximately eighty 
papers by authors engaged in diversified 
phases of corrosion research and mitiga- 
tion formed the basis of the Conference. 
These Conferences were established to ef- 
fect an exchange of ideas concerning un- 
derground corrosion and its prevention. 
Papers were tendered by authors from 
Australia, England, Holland, Canada, 
Japan, Poland and the United States. The 
diversified personnel included representa- 
tives of such interests and industries as 
gas, electricity, oil pipe lines, railroads, 
pipe and coating manufacturers, water, 
communications, consulting engineers, 
technicians, trade associations and _ in- 
dividuals. Mr. K. H. Logan is to be con- 
gratulated upon his ability and world wide 
contacts which enabled him to bring into 
the group so many corrosion authorities. 
Further research and study is stimulated 
by such symposiums. About sixty con- 
freres, some traveling half-way around 
the world, availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to participate in the conference 

Daily discussions of the papers were 
augmented at night by a series of movies. 
An animated film depicting electrolytic 
corrosion processes was particularly in- 
teresting. A detailed movie portraying the 
methods employed in protecting large 
sized water mains all the way from lab- 
oratory tests to installation indicated the 
extent to which scientific knowledge may 
be adapted to practice. 

Another film illustrated the coating and 
wrapping of pipe in the field where mate- 
rials had to be hauled considerable dis- 
tances and many obstacles had to be over- 
come. These two pictures emphasized 
the difference in the problems encountered 
because of geographical locations. A film 
concerning the measurements of electrical 
characteristics of pipe lines and soils with 
ingeniously contrived portable apparatus 
involving simultaneous readings through 
use of radios was highly instructive. 

Ferrous, non-ferrous and non-metallic 
materials which had been subjected to 
burial tests in several locations through- 
out the country were exhibited as were 
also some instruments used in soil test- 
ing. The testing and examination of these 
samples represented considerable work 
and subsequent study by the Bureau of 
Standards personnel and Dr. Scott P. 
Ewing, A.G.A. Research Associate. 

Evidence that corrosion occurs in cer- 
tain soil conditions in the absence of air 
caused considerable comment. The role 
played by anaerobic bacteria in liberating 
oxygen from soil sulphates under certain 


conditions may be of sufficient intensity 
to carry corrosion processes to completion 
and this heretofore relatively obscure 
phase of corroding process may explain 
many puzzling phenomena of the prob- 
lem. 

The avidity of the pipe coating prob- 
lem was evident in that 37% of all the 
papers submitted concerned the various 
phases of the subject. The phases dis- 
cussed varied from specifications to final 
application, from technology of materials 
to technique in application, and from 
initial installation to failure of the coat- 
ing. The relation of a pipe primer to the 
subsequent coating particularly its func- 
tion as a bonding agent was discussed. 
The careful preparation of pipe surface, 
proper application of the correct primer 
and its treatment prior to coating were 
emphasized. Developing a_paint-like 
primer as a substitute for the customary 
bituminous priming material offers a field 
for productive progress. Synthetic paints 
described possess theoretical merit al- 
though studies will necessarily have to 
be conducted to verify the existing hypo- 
theses and information. 

Successful protection was described as 
requiring proper pipe conditioning; care- 
ful selection and application of primers, 
coatings and wrapping materials; and 
suitable technique in final handling and 
burial. The diversification of the corro- 
sion problem was evident from compari- 
sons of the protection of interior and ex- 
terior surfaces of 11% ft. diameter water 
pipe with that of a 34” gas service pipe; 
and the practices involved in protecting 
pipe in a city of relatively small area com- 
pared with the tasks involved in protect- 
ing thousands of miles of pipe lines grid- 
ding our country. 

The discussion of the work on pit 
depths with respect to time and hence to 
economic considerations evoked many 
scattered opinions. This phase of corro- 
sion was mentioned as having been the 
subject of intimate study but to produce 
mathematical correlation, greater quanti- 
ties of accurate data are required. The 
opinion was given that formulas express- 
ing time-pit depth relationships should be 
regarded at present as tentative and of 
academic interest only and subject to re- 
vision from time to time. 

Soil testing was mentioned as an im- 
portant phase of corrosion mitigation be- 
cause through its use causes may be de- 
termined. Variation existed in the specific 
test or tests mentioned as guides in se- 
lecting coatings but practically all basical- 
ly include determination of acidities or 
their effect, or electrical tests of soil re- 
resistivity measurements and it was 
claimed that duplicate results are easily 
ybtainable . 





The subject of electrolysis was men- 
tioned as of vital interest to utilities situ- 
ated in cities. Co-operative practices em- 
ployed by railways, water, gas, electric, 
and communication companies operating 
in the same locality which have aided in 
alleviating the corrosive effects of stray 
current electrolysis were described. Prop- 
er bonding and improved and controlled 
electrical drainage systems reduced cor- 
rosion difficulties. An opinion was that 
insulating joints on buried lines have had 
some beneficial effects although precau- 
tions are necessary to prevent the forma- 
tion of anodic areas at the joint. 

A recent application of cathodic pro- 
tection to very small pipe lines supplying 
heaters in citrus orchards was described. 
A departure from usual practice was ap- 
plication to small diameter pipe. The dif- 
ficulty of supplying current because of re- 
moteness from a source of supply was 
met on this and other installations by us- 
ing windmill generators. A description of 
cathodic protection sleeves under road 
beds, artesian well water casings and city 
net-works served to illustrate the diversi- 
fied use of electricity in corrosion mitiga- 
tion. 

ole 


H. L. Dithmer Honored 


Friends, business associates and ad- 
mirers of Henry L. Dithmer Sr., head of 
the Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., recently paid tribute to 
his many years of business and civic lead- 
ership in the city at a testimonial dinner 
in the Columbia Club. He was described 
by one speaker as a lineal descendant of 
Abou Ben Adhem. Representatives of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, the 
Associated Employers, the Kiwanis Club, 
the Better Business Bureau all joined in 
felicitations on behalf of their organiza- 
tions. 

During the dinner a specially prepared 
book was presented Mr. Dithmer on be- 
half of the civic club and agencies in 
which he has served as president or di- 
rector. The book, containing the names of 
all persons present at the dinner, is bound 
in leather and the front cover bears the 
name of Abou Ben Adhem, with Mr. Dith- 
mer’s name superimposed upon it. 

Two illustrated pages, one of a small 
boy carrying the Indianapolis Journal and 
surrounded by Indianapolis buildings of 
50 years ago, with a background of a 
phantom city of the future, and the other 
a pen drawing of Mr. Dithmer surrounded 
by present city buildings, with a back- 
ground of a city of 50 years hence are 
included in the book. Leigh Hunt’s poem, 
Abou Ben Adhem, illustrated by drawings 
of incidents in the life of Mr. Dithmer. is 
included in its pages. 
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Board of Directors of the Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment 


Manufacturers Inspect World’s Fair Exhibit Model 
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Plans for Gas Industry Building at 
New York World’s Fair, 1939 
Architectural plans for a gas building 

and animated exhibit to cost $750,000 at 
the New York World’s Fair 1939, were 
made public October 31, by Grover A 
Whalen, President of the Fair Corpora- 
tion 

The gas building will stand on a plot 

of 87,042 square feet in the C 
Interests Zone on a wide avenue radia 
ing from the Theme Plaza, the focal 
point of the main exhibit area of the ex- 
position. The plot is S-shaped and 460 





1 


feet long end, 
will lead into a wide circular “Court of 


Its main entrance, at one 


Flame” in which a large jet of gas will 
be kept burning like a torch Four 90 
foot pylons, suggestive of the grid points 
above the burner of a gas range, will rise 


high above the building and aid in 
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“Court of Flame.” 
building, in 
a three-sided patio shaded by trees, there 


losure of the 


other end of the 


vill be a model all-gas house It will 
resent in working condition the various 
applications of gas in the home, for cook- 
g, refrigeration, space and water heat- 


r-conditioning 
hin the main structure an audito- 
i used 





rium seating 350 persons, is to be 
the household use of gas 
educational pro- 


to demonstrat 


presentation of 





yy lectures, motion pictures and 
therwise 

Departing custom, all 
gas appliances exhibited in its building 
are to be shown in the surroundings they 
would have were they in actual use. 
Devices used in kitchens will be displayed 
modern kitchens 
and air-conditioning mechanisms 


from previous 


yroductions of 


in r¢ 


l I 
heaters 


ited in basements or cellars, 


will be exhil 
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their usual emplacement in homes. 

The gas building is to be erected by 
Gas Exhibits Incorporated, an organiza- 
tion of several hundred utility corpora- 
tions and manufacturers of household 
yas appliances. An adequate crew is to 
be organized to provide guides and guards 
throughout the structure 

President of the exhibiting corporation 
is Hugh H. Cuthrell, Vice-President of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. Its 
board of directors is composed of ten 
utility company executives and an equal 
number of executives of appliance manu- 
facturing organizations. Its office is at 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
The building was designed by Skidmore 
& Owings, John Moss, Associate. The 
required engineering work will be done 
by Morgan, Hamel & Engelken, with ex- 


tensive landscaping by Michael Rapuano 
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Sprague Meter Company Employees 
Receive Bequests 


The employees of The Sprague Mete1 
Company are indeed to be congratulated 
on the legacies they have received unde: 
the wills of Mr. and Mrs. Henry H 
Sprague. 

Mrs. Sprague died in 1924, leaving one- 
twelfth of her entire estate in trust dur- 
ing the lifetime of Mr. Sprague, with the 
provision that on his death the principal 
of the fund should be distributed among 
fifty of the older employees of The 
Sprague Meter Company. This distribu- 
tion was made about two weeks ago and 
amounted to between $50,000 and $60,000 

Mr. Sprague died in May of this yea 
and in his will established another e1 
tirely independent trust fund of $50,000 
for the benefit of all of the employees 
A partial distribution of this fund was 





The Late 
HENRY H. SPRAGUE 


Founder of Sprague Meter Co. 


recently made by W. P. Hutchinson, 
President of The Sprague Meter Com- 
pany and trustee of both of the funds. 
In these days when industrial unrest 
is the rule rather than the exception, it 
is gratifying to find an employer who has 
recognized loyalty and faithful service 
with such generosity. 
ote 


Hitz Makes Further Development in 
Methods for Stopping and Repairing 
Gas Main Leaks 


Patent No. 2,091,544 entitled, “Methods 
of Stopping and Repairing Leaks in Gas 
Mains,” has been recently issued to G. | 
Hitz of the Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation of Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
This patent covers the application of Car- 
boseal and other leak stopping materials 
to gas mains by means of apparatus in- 
serted in the mains. This method is par- 
ticularly adapted to leak proofing large 
size mains but can be used in any situ- 
ation, such as level sections, or in mains 
not adapted to the conventional gravity 
method. The patent also covers the in- 
ternal coating of steel and cast iron mains. 
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Demand for Gas Heat Increases 
in St. Louis County 


4342 Suburban Homes Now Enjoy Clean and Comfortable Heat 


St. Louis County home owners got 
down to brass tacks this year about their 
heating problems and, as a result, today 
more homes in St. Louis County are 
heated with gas than ever before. 

In 1933, approximately 1,500 St. Louis 
County homes and stores were heated 
with gas, while at the end of September, 
1937, this number had grown to 4,342. 
With practically one-third of the year 
to go, it is obvious that this year’s 
record will bring the total to well over 
three times the 1933 record 

This year, in addition to the wide ac- 
ceptance in new homes, gas heat has been 
installed to replace other forms of heat- 
ing in an ever-increasing number of 
homes One of the reasons for this 
growth is the advance assurance of sat- 
isfaction The St. Louis County Gas 
Company gives that the seasonal cost will 
be within expectations. In order to give 
this assurance, an engineer makes a sur- 
vey of the customer’s premises, prepares 
an estimate of heating cost and a recom- 
mendation of the burner equipment 
needed to change to gas. A quotation 
is then given the customer covering the 
installation of the burner, the Company 
agreeing to remove the burner at the 
end of a year and to refund all pay- 
ments on the burner, if the cost of gas 
exceeds a specified amount. In this way, 
satisfaction is certain. Through a co- 
operative plan, dealers may sell burners 
and give exactly the same advance as- 
surance to customers. 

3ecause gas heat is superior to other 
kinds of heat, many people have the 
erroneous impression that it is expen- 
sive and out of their class. All things 
considered, gas heating costs no more 
than troublesome, old-fashioned heating 
methods, and the Company’s “Satisfaction 
is Certain” plan, which has proved to be 
very simple in application, is just the 
assurance that customers need when 
changing to gas heat. 

Besides being economical, gas heat is 
quick, clean, dependable and always on 
tap. There is no heating dust and dirt 
in the home, which means lower cleaning 
bills, increased comfort and leisure. Care- 
free heating is assured with gas. The 
home is kept warm and snug from be- 
fore the rising hour until bedtime, at 
which time the temperature can be auto- 
matically lowered for comfortable sleep- 
ing. By the use of the thermostatic con- 
trol, the temperature can be set and main- 
tained as desired by the occupant of the 
home or apartment. With all these ad- 
vantages, it is easy to understand the 
rapid growth of gas heating in St. Louis 
County. 

Gas heat has gone into all types and 
sizes of homes—large ones, small ones, 
apartments, new homes and homes al- 
ready built, with the trend toward the 
smaller type home this year. These 
owners of smaller homes consulted their 


neighbors who had gas heat in their 
homes, had The St. Louis County Gas 
Company make a survey of their heating 
plant, and were convinced htat they, too, 
should have this modern heat. Regard- 
less of size or style, gas heat makes a 
vast improvement in any modern house. 

Gas heat can be installed just as 
quickly and easily in homes already built 
as in new homes. 

With the demand for gas heat cor 
tinuously on the upswing in St. Louis 
County, more and more people are rec 
ognizing the many advantages gas heat 
affords—advantages no other method of 
heating can offer. 


Irma Rinderer, in Union Electric Magazine 


New Personnel of Pittsburg 
Water Heater Corpn. 


Some recent personnel additions have 
been announced by J. D. Taylor, sales 
manager of the Pittsburg Water Heater 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. R. Fisher is covering Ohio and In- 
diana, as well as special assignments at 
various times. He spent 13 years oper- 
ating gas properties in the South and 
Middle West, and is well known in the 
industry. 

V. W. Borntraeger has been made dis- 
tributor in the Chicago area and displays 
a full line of Pittsburg products. He has 
had years of experience in the jobbing 
and plumbing business. 

C. M. Cagle, for a number of years in 
the Oklahoma and Kansas territory, has 
been transferred to Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas. He, too, has had wide ex- 
perience in water heating. 


Maichle Transferred to Detroit 


Announcement is received from The 
Lincoln Electric Company, manufacturers 
of arc welding equipment, Cleveland, 
Ohio, of the appointment of F. M. 
Maichle as manager of its Detroit arc 
welding sales-engineering office, effec- 
tive October. Until his new appointment, 
Mr. Maichle was manager of the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh office. 

Mr. Maichle studied at the United 
States Naval Academy and from 1916 
to 1928 served the United States govern- 
ment as a naval officer. He was a mem- 
ber of the 1920 Olympic wrestling team 
and holds the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. 


Experiences With Carboseal 


Bulletin No. 6 of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York, gives details of the experiences of 
three additional gas companies in the use 
of Carboseal which has already been pur- 
chased for use by upwards of 160 gas 
companies. Relative figures on net unac- 
counted for gas before and after treat- 
ment of the mains are given and costs of 
treatment tabulated. 
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Gas Display At Hotel Show 


“The National Hotel Exposition is 
one of the most important of the many 
national expositions in which the Indus 
trial Gas Section of the American Gas 
Association, in cooperation with gas 
companies and equipment manufactur- 
ers, display up-to-date gas equipment 
each year,” N. C. McGowen of Shreve 
port, La. president of the American 
Gas Association, declared after inspect 
ing the exposition at New York’s Grand 
Central Palace. 

“We fully recognize the advantages of 
personally demonstrating gas apparatus 
to the many hotel owners, operators, 
stewards and chefs who attend from 
all over the country,” he said. “I am 
particularly impressed with the im- 


proved efficiency, practicability and 
good appearance of the hotel and 


restaurant gas equipment shown, and be- 
lieve such equipment fits in with the 
modern concept and layout of com 
mercial kitchens.” 

Approximately 60,000 registered at 
the New York show, which was held 
November 15-19. That the gas exhibit 
with its distinctive 
scheme, and located almost at the 
entrance to the hall, was the most strik- 
ing and interesting in the exposition 








Among Those Atten 


Top Row, left to right, D. J. Brogan 


York; N. C. McGowen, Pres. Ameri 


es. United Gas Pipeline Co. Shreveport 
Managing Director, American Gas Assn.; E 


Light Co.; Harry B. Catlett, The Hartford 


Flanigan, Bridgeport Gas Co., Bridgeport 


Pres., New England Greeters Assn., and J 


ght Co., Springfield, Mass. Bottom 


layout and color 
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Part of the 
Gas Appliance 
Display 


was the consensus of all who saw it. 
Cooperating with the Industrial Gas 
Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion in this exhibit was the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
New York, and the following gas 
equipment manufacturers: American 
Stove Co., Cleveland; The G. S. Blodg- 
ett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt.; Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co., Detroit; Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, 
Pa.; and the Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp., Baltimore. 

This exhibit was built around the 
theme that up-to-date gas service can 
be rendered in hotel kitchens by the 
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use of diversified appliances, both large 
and small, floor appliances as well as 
counter appliances. This was prompted 
by the fact that the trend is somewhat 
away from straight range cooking to 
cooking on specialized equipment and it 
is important that hotel men be informed 
that the trend is being fully met with 
gas. 

Most prominent features in the gas 
exhibit were heavy duty ranges; speed 
broilers of the ceramic type; deck bake 
ovens and deep fat fryers. Practically 
all of these were equipped with auto- 
matic temperature controls and safety 
pilots. Most of the equipment was 
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connected to gas lines and lighted for 
full demonstration purposes. 

A new feature presented for the first 
time by the American Stove Company, 
Cleveland, was a heavy duty broiler of 
the ceramic type, offering a much larger 
broiling area on the grate together with 
a larger 
broiler. 


finishing oven above the 
The improved Pacific type fry 
top gas range, in which clogging of the 
grease drains has been eliminated, was 
also in evidence. 

A cabinet type baking and roasting 
oven with separate temperature control 
on each deck was shown for the first 
time by the Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, Baltimore. Each deck can 
be maintained at a different temperature 
so that different kinds of work may be 
handled at one and the same time. 

Demonstrated for the first time was 
the improved speed broiler of the De- 
troit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit. The 
ceramic application to the gas burners 
has been redesigned to intensify the 
heat and spread it more uniformly over 
the entire broiling surface. 

The “Thermal-Eye” as an adjunct to 
its standard thermostat was offered for 
the first time by Robertshaw Thermo 
stat Company, Youngwood, Pa. This 
consists of an indicator which comes in 
view when the temperature which has 
been set on the dial has been attained 
The indicator is located back of a small 
window just above the dial. 

Displayed by the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., was a 
gas house-heating boiler, a conversion 
gas burner for house heating, a unit 
gas heater for heating homes and com- 
mercial establishments, gas water heat- 
ing equipment, a gas refrigerator, and 
several counter cooking appliances. 

A glass sterilizer for glasses, either 
bar or soda stands, which contains a 
two-way spray was shown for the first 
time by the Griswold 
Company, Erie, Pa. This appliance, 
which is gas heated, takes up about 20 
sq. in. and can be placed on any part 
of a bar or under it. The pressure is 
obtained from a city water connection 
so no pump is needed. 
is thermostatically controlled and is 
fitted with a small tank. 


Manufacturing 


The appliance 


The Vaculator Company, Chicago, 
displayed for the first time a new auto- 
matic coffee fountain, supplying 20 gal. 
of hot coffee per hour from a unit of 
only 2% gal. capacity. This capacity 
is made possible by preheating the wa- 
ter to 200 deg. F. in a gas-heated coil 
feeding into a small tank which is in 
turn maintained at 200 deg. F. by a 
second gas burner. This water is used 
in making coffee in the vaculator glass 
coffee brewers. 3uilt into this coffes 
brewer are 3 new type gas warmers 
which maintain uniform warming tem- 
perature. 
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F. E. Sellman Appointed Treasurer 
of A.G.A.E.M. 


F. E. Sellman, vice-president of Servel, 
Inc., has been appointed treasurer of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of its former treas- 
urer, the late Donald McDonald. 

Active in the gas industry, Mr. Sellman 
has served on various committees of the 
American Gas Association since 1927. He 
is now a member of the managing com- 
mittee of the A. G. A. Commercial Sec- 
tion, and also a member of its Refriger- 
ation Committee. 





F. E. SELLMAN 


Mr. Sellman is best known for his work 
in building up the prestige of the Servel 
Electrolux refrigerator through his con- 
nection with Servel, Inc., of Evansville, 
Ind., as that company’s consulting engi- 
neer in the pioneering period of gas re- 
frigeration and as its vice-president in 
charge of sales, advertising and sales pro- 
motion from 1931 to 1936. 

During the N. R. A. period Mr. Sellman 
served on the Gas Appliance Institute 
Code Authority. He was one of the in- 
corporators of the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufacturers of 
which he is now a director as well as 
treasurer. He is also a director of Gas 
Exhibits, Inc. 


~—___ 


Servel Displays 1938 Models at 
Annual Sales Meeting 


The new charm in the appearance of 
the cabinets of the 1938 gas-operated 
Servel Electrolux, plus improvements that 
add to the serviceableness of the refriger- 
ator, is the result of the aim of Servel, 
Inc., to manufacture a product, the sale 
of which will become more and more a 
factor in increasing the gas load of the 
utilities marketing it, according to an an- 
nouncement from George S. Jones, Jr., 


vice-president and general sales manager 
of the company. 

The new 1938 models were first shown 
at the annual sales meeting of Servel held 
Oct. 16-18 at French Lick, Ind. Leading 
sales executives of gas utilities from all 
sections of the country greeted the 1938 
product with acclaim and congratulated 
the Servel management on its enterprise. 
The visiting utility representatives also 
had an opportunity of learning at first 
hand the extensive advertising and pro- 
motional program planned by Servel for 
the coming year. The 1938 selling pro- 
gram, as in other years, is based on the 
principle of continuing collaboration be- 
tween the Servel organization and the 
utilities, recognizing the importance of the 
gas industry’s backing of the company’s 
products. 

“Carrying out a rule that is fast becom- 
ing a tradition, Servel engineers have pro- 
duced a refrigerator to be sold as a gas 
appliance during 1938 that excels the 1937 
product, just as the 1937 and 1936 models 
excelled those of previous years,” Mr. 
Jones states. 

Two striking changes in the 1938 Servel 
Electrolux are: a device whereby ice 
cubes can be obtained with perfect ease; 
and a “disappearing hinge” which elimi- 
nates all hinge parts from the exterior of 
the cabinet. 

The new device for obtaining ice cubes 
is a stainless steel release that “ends the 
ice cube fight forever,” the announcement 
states. All one needs to do is exert a 
slight pressure on the release, and the 
cubes are expelled together or one at a 
time. Getting the cubes out of the refrig- 
erator and into the pan requires only a 
few seconds. It is estimated that 20 per 
cent more ice is obtained in this way, be- 
cause there is no loss in melting as there 
is no need of placing the tray under the 
hot water faucet. 

The new type of hinge is more rugged 
than the old type because it is in the form 
of a heavy curved band that disappears 
into the frame of the cabinet as the door 
is closed. The removal of projections 
and openings not only precludes the col- 
lection of dust and dirt around the hinge, 
but prevents its entrance into the interior 
of the refrigerator. 

A door in the front of the freezing 
unit in the 1938 models results in less frost 
accumulation and adds to the attractive- 
ness of the interior. 

Another new feature is the “easy-to- 
read” cold indicator that assures the house- 
wife at a glance that the food in the re- 
frigerator is dependably protected by a 
constant low temperature. 

The 1938 model gains additional style 
distinction this year through the lustrous, 
easily-cleaned finish which withstands dis- 
coloring, chipping and softening. 

Like former models, the 1938 Servel 
Electrolux refrigerator contains a freezing 
unit which has no moving parts, thus as- 
suring silence, long life and economy, and 
which has become so popular in recent 
years that more than a million such re- 
frigerators have been installed in homes in 
ali sections of the United States and 
Canada. 
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Lucas Gold Medal Awarded 
Doherty 


Henry L. Doherty, president of Cities 
Service Company, has been awarded the 
Anthony F. Lucas gold medal by the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal 
lurgical Engineers. The medal recognizes 
“distinguished achievement in improving 
the technique and practice of finding and 
producing petroleum.” 

The present award was made on the 
recommendation of a special committes 
of fifteen leaders in the petroleum indus- 
try, under the chairmanship of John R 
Suman, vice-president of Humble Oil 
Company 
















































HENRY L. DOHERTY 


Mr. Doherty is 
by engineers as being the first to recog 
nize the great importance of gas dis 
solved in oil, as it lies in the pool, t rT 
whole operation of drilling a field and 
recovering the oil efficiently and econom 
ically. 


universally credited 


Active As Philanthropist 


His discoveries pointed logically to the 
advantages of the “unit” operation of 
pools, in which the control of the gas 
pressure and the development of the 
fields are carried out as if the interests 
of the land owners and producers wer 
the same. 

In addition to the activities which have 
won him distinction in the field of science 
and engineering, Mr. Doherty has devoted 
much time during the last few years to 
philanthropic activities. 


Davis President of Better Business 
Bureau 


LaGare Davis, public relations director 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Company and 
its affiliated properties, has been named 
president of the newly-created Atlanta 
Setter Business Bureau. Organized five 


years ago as a department of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, the bureau has 
now been independently organized as a 
member of the National Association of 
Jetter Business Bureaus. 
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Direct Heating Men Discuss 1938 
Plans at Cincinnati 


Promotion and merchandising plans for 
1938 were discussed by members of the 
Direct Heating Equipment Division of the 
\ssociation of Gas Appliance and Equip- 

ent Manufacturers at a conference held 
lhursday, December 2, at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. F. Cleary, secretary of the Home- 
stead Heater Company, Newark, N. J., 
presided at the sessions at which market- 
ing and statistical trends were considered. 
Executives from various sections of the 
country participated in the program em- 
phasizing objectives and plans for the new 
year. 

The Division’s participation in the gas 
ndustry’s exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939 was outlined to the 
embers 
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Reproduction Costs Said to be 
“Dangerous Fiction” 


The common system of valuing utili- 
ties according to reproduction cost, both 
for rate making and for security issues, 
was described as a “dangerous fiction” by 
Thomas C. Buchanan, member of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission, 

an address at Atlantic City before the 
42nd annual convention of the Pennsylva- 
nia Water Works Association. “It is 
time to consider changing the procedure 
to determine rates based on original or 
usually made by profes- 
sional engineers,” he said, continuing: 
“Reproduction cost is at best the estimate 
an engineering firm, subject 
y 


historical cost 


or guess Ot 
to change the next day, usually made | 
professional engineers either for the util- 
ity or for the consumers and not in the 
‘ommon interest of both. Today this fic- 
tion has become a menace to sound in- 


vestment and a dangerous threat to pri- 
vate utility operation as opposed to public 


ownership.” 


¥. 
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Long Service Records for Both 


Henry G. Winter, 80 years of age, em- 
ployed by the Indianapolis Gas Company 
at the Langsdale Ave. Plant for a period 
of 42 years prior to his retirement 22 
years ago, at which time he was plant su- 
perintendent, died at the Methodist Hos- 
pital as the direct result of an automobile 
accident. Mr. Winter was active until the 
his death. 

Dudley N. “Nick” Swartz, aged 57 
years, passed away Sunday, October 24th, 
1937, at the Methodist Hospital, after a 
} 


time of 


rrief illness. 

Mr. Swartz had been connected with the 
Citizens Gas and Coke Utility and its 
predecessor, for a period of thirty-two 
vears, having been with the Indianapolis 
Gas Company as Assistant Superintendent 
of the Langsdale Plant and at the time of 
his death was superintendent of the Wa- 
ter Gas Plant of the Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility. 

Well known for his genial disposition, 
Nick will be greatly missed by his old 


associates. 









American Meter Co. Officials 


Mr. F. H. Payne, President of American 
Meter Company, at a recent board meet- 
ng was elected also to be treasurer of the 
corporation, thereby filling the vacancy 
created in that office by the death of Mr. 


Donald McDonald. 





F. H. PAYNE JOHN VAN NORDEN 








The vacant office of secretary was filled 
by the election of Mr. John Van Norden, 
formerly assistant secretary. Mr. Van 
Norden also was elected assistant treasur- 
er, and will be in resident charge of the 
New York general offices at 60 East 
Forty-second street. He will continue his 
t sales promotion. 

' Mr. Norton Mc- 
Kean was elected 
vice-president of 
American Meter 
Company at a 
board meeting of 
the directors, held 
November 18th. 
Mr. McKean first 
became associated 
with American 
Meter Company in 
1919 as Superin- 
tendent of its Bos- 
NORTON McKEAN ton plant, after 

which he was made 
general superintendent of the corporation 
ind manager of its Albany, New York, 
pli at—D. McDonald & Co. Works. He 


w.ll continue in those executive duties. 


duties as manager ot 
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Apartment House Gas Meters 


In a recent decision, the Supreme Court 
of the State of Georgia has upheld the 
right of the Atlanta Gas Light Company 
to install meters for each unit of an apart- 
ment house, following a rule approved by 
the state public service commission. 

D. L. Carmichael, an Atlanta apartment 
owner, had brought suit in the Fulton 
Superior Court to compel the gas com- 
pany to install one meter for two house- 
keeping units in his apartment at 891-899 
Barnett Street, in order that the rate 
might be lowered. He charged, in his 
suit, that the rule requiring separate 
meters was “arbitrary, unreasonable and 
and asked an injunction 
restraining the gas company from enforc- 
ing it. 

Judge John D. Humphries, in the Ful- 
ton Superior Court, refused to issue an 
injunction as requested and, when the case 
was carried to the State Supreme Court, it 
sustained Judge Humphries in his ruling. 


discriminatory” 
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from “Us, to You. 


substantial savings on every cubic foot of gas you 
purify in ’38! We GUARANTEE to show 
you how LAVINO “ACTIVATED” 4 
OXIDE can reduce gas purifying A 
costs . . . save you a good many 
dollars now being wasted. 


Your inquiry brings you all 
data, opens up a “royal 
road to saving.’ There is 
no obligation. 



























Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
Pee 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 
capacity 

















pliances for you. 
Page 62. 
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ADJUSTABLE BELL JOINT 
CLAMPS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
a SP ee 
ALL IRON GAS VALVES 
Isbell-Porter Co. 


ANTI-VACUUM AND BACK PRES- 
SURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
OOUUNOP GE secencticas 
ARMORED GASKET 
s. Dresser Manufac- 
turing Co. 


AUTO VENT BACK 
VALVES 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 


PRESSURE 


BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. ‘ 


BALANCED VALVE REGULATOR 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ter Co. 


BALANCED VALVE 
REPAIR PARTS 

Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 

ter Co. 


REGULATOR 


BASE PRESSURE AND BASE VOL- 
UME INDEXES 
American Meter Co..... 


BELL AND SPIGOT CAST IRON 
GAS PIPE ; 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe 

Co. 


BELL-JOINT CLAMPS—STYLE 60 
S. R. Dresser Manufac- 
SUPIND GO. cvcvcocvccess 


BELL JOINT LEAK CLAMP 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ter Co. «> 


““BOLTITE’” MECHANICAL JOINT 
GAS PIPE “ i 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 


CAGE TYPE REGULATOR 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
SOF GO. cocvvceccenvecces 


CALOROPTIC BTU INDICATOR 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. .....02e6- 

CARE AND APPRECIATION OF 

GAS HOLDERS 
Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
struction Co. Inc... . 


“CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS” 

West Gas Improvement 

GH  sacenesesdsedacnens 


CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS AND 

EXHAUSTERS (LARGER SIZES) 

Roots Connersville Blow- 

OF COND; cbc. dees cxnaweus 

CHAPLIN FULTON GAS_ REGU- 
LATOR CATALOG 

The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GAS 
PURIFYING MATERIALS 
5. J. Lavino & Co... 


CLAMPS AND SADDLES FOR STEEI 
AND CAST IRON PIPE GENERAL 
CATALOG 

M. B. Skinner Co. ...... 


“CLEAN GAS FOR GREATER PROFIT” 
Blaw-Knox Company 


COMBINATION VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Ce, .csececees 
COMBINED ENGINE AND COM- 
PRESSOR 
The C iteiiemer cee 
Corp. wererrery Terry. 


LEAK 


261 


269 


240 


271 


136 


209 


167 


114 


COMBINED RECORD GAUGE 
Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 
ter Co. 


COMMERCIAL SINGLE CYLINDER 
GAS ENGINE 
The Cooper- Bessemer 
GN wesc cache Sta Gewese 
COMMERCIAL TWIN 
GAS ENGINE 
The Cooper- Bessemer 
Corp. oe 


CYLINDER 


COMPRESSION FITTINGS STYLE 
65 


264 


306 


307 


S. R. Dresser pene: : 


Curing CO. .cccs 
COMPRESSOR UNIT 
The Cooper- Bessemer 
Rr. «ic eareutns 
CONSUMERS’ METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 


COUPLINGS FOR GAS LINES 
as Dresser Manufac- 
DOOGRE GE ieee acddaseed 
CRAWFORD SENSITIVE REGULA- 
TOR 
Pittsburgh veniaencanin Me- 
Pr Geb asdccmniadmicens 
“CUSTOM-BUILT” 
CONSTRUCTION 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 


METAL PLATE 


CYCLOIDAL ROTARY PUMPS 
Roots-Connersville Blower 
BE) Bcawlesncenees 

DEAD WEIGHT POP VALVE 
Connelly Irong —— & 
Ee oo eee 

DEMAND METERS, 

AND INDICATING 
American Meter Co. 


RECORDING 


DEVELOPMENT OF A _ DEFINITE 
PROCEDURE FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF KU NBERGER 
POULINGS 

E, J. Lavino & Co. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
3-4-6 & 8 CYLINDERS 
The Cooper- Bessemer 
ey ree : 
DIRECTIONS FOR FILLING PURI- 
FYING BOXES WITH LUX- 
SPONGE 
The Alpha-Lux Co., Inc. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MIXING LUX- 
SPONGE AND _ REVIVIFYING 
METHODS 

The Alpha-Lux Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT REGULATORS 

Connelly lIrong ee & 

Governor Co. .. 
DISTRICT REGULATORS — TYPE 
s 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
GOONHOF CO. sccccescas 
DRY BOX PURIFICATION 

E. -avino & Co.. 


DUPLEX STRAINER PLUG COCK 
TYPE, FOR HANDLING OIL 
Andale Company 


DUPLEX STRAINER REMOVES SOL- 
ID FOREIGN MATTER FROM 
WATER, OIL AND PROCESS LI- 
QUIDs 

Andale Company 


DUPLEX VALVE 
Andale Company .... 


ELIMINATING NITRIC OXIDE 
FROM REVIVIFIED SPONGE 


E. J. Lavino & Co. 
EMCORECTOR . 

Pittsburgh Equitable Me- 

> Se 
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Bulletin V 260 
Company, La- 


Heating Specialties. 

issued by The Trane 
Crosse, Wis., 
ing systems, split systems, vacuum sys 


gives data on vapor heat 


tems and heat loss calculations. Typical 

connections are described 
illustrated. Trane traps, 
and other specialties for heating sys 
tems are described in detail 


piping and 


well valves 


Rotary Displacement Meters. Bulletii 
40B12 of Roots-Connersville Blower 
Corporation, Connersville, Ind., de 
scribes not only the general operating 
principles of the meters, but also lists 
meters for smaller volumes than in 
previous bulletins. 

Typical proof curves, illustrations of 
advanced and 
many differ- 
ent kinds of service, in this and foreign 
countries, are shown. 


meter design, views of 


installations of meters in 


In addition to the standard low pres 
sure meters for line pressures ranging 
up to 25 lbs., there are listed the high 
pressure type for maximum pressures 
of 125 Ibs. A special construction for 
pressures of 300 Ibs. or illus 
trated. 

Other illustrations in the bulletin 
show Connersville Meters on industrial 
and commercial consumer installations, 
where 


more is 


used as departmental 
well as the 
meter; testing air and gas flow in uni- 


they are 


meters as master plant 
versity laboratories; metering hydrogen 
and oxygen in chemical plants; and re 
cording the fuel consumption of gas 


engines. 


Air Conditioning Equipment. 

beam” gas fired air conditioning 
are described in considerable 
bulletin AC21 of The Fox 
Company, Elyria, Ohio. The burner is 
designed to operate quietly, using natu 
ral, manufactured or mixed gas 
Equipped with thermostatic pilot that 
automatically 


“Sun 
units 
detail in 


Furnace 


valve if 
refriger 


closes the gas 
the pilot is extinguished. A 
ating unit with cooling coils can be 
added where dehumidification and cooling 
are desired. 


Pyrometer. The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass., has issued bulletin 194-1 describ- 
ing the ten advantages of “Stabilog” 
potentiometer controller, a precis« 
measuring system of air-operated con 
trol and temperature record for oper- 
ations in a variety of industries. The 
instrument may be set for minimum 
and maximum temperatures of any de- 
sired range without ; 
accuracy. 


changing control 


Fire Prevention Booklet. A new book 
let “Preventing Welding and Cutting 


just published, should be useful 
interested in welding or 
cutting operations. 


Che box 


e nation-wide program to promote 


‘klet is an important part of 


+] 


safe practices among the users of in- 
dustrial includes 


and sure rules to follow for preventing 


equipment. It safe 


the possibility of welding or cutting 
res, as well as other pertinent infor- 
obtained free 


The Linde 
York and 


mation. Copies may be 
office of 
\ir Products Company, New 


principal cities 


pon request 


to any 


> 


Insulating Refractories. Bulletin 320 
Co., 56 West 45th 
York, describes the char- 
“Tnsul- 


issued by Quigley 
New 


and 


Street, 
acteristics applications of 
a light weight insulating refrac- 
ry concrete for furnace linings, doors, 


crete a 
special shapes, etc. It resists direct ex- 
posure to flame and furnace gases up to 
2,500° F. Is poured like concrete. Bul- 
IN-198 “Insulbrix,” an 
insulating fire brick, made in three 
operating temperatures of 
and 3000° F. Has low heat 

high insulating and heat 
reflecting value. 


letin describes 
grades for 
2600°, 2850 


storage with 


House Heating Sales Aids. The 
Heater Co., Cleveland, has issued a 
bulletin describing and listing a 
plete line of advertising and selling aids 


sryant 
com- 


for gas companies and their sales de- 
partments. It includes ideas for dis- 
plays, newspaper mats, descriptive 
folders, booklets, signs for window dis- 
plays and salesmen’s manuals. 


Regulators—The Pittsburgh 
ble Meter Company has issued 
tin 1036 describing the 
of “Emco” Gas Appliance Regulators 
The contents of this bulletin include 
description of each regulator and show 


Equita 
Bulle 


complete line 


complete specifications as to size, capac- 
together with 
The application 
regulator is clearly 
and how increased effi- 
and improved operation of all 
types of gas burning equipment are ac- 
available through 
Meter Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


, dimensions, etc., 
performance curves 
for each 


ily 


type of 
stated shows 


ciency 


Copies 
Equitable 
Lexington Ave., 


complished 
Pittsburgh 
400 N. 


“Heat,” a 48-page book designed to 
be helpful and informative to the en- 
gineer, yet written in the language of 
the layman, provides in concise, usable 
form much information on this impor- 
tant subject. 

“Heat” is divided into five chapters 
covering the history of heat, the ac- 
cepted definition of what heat is, as 
well as the three methods of heat trans- 
fer, and the use industry makes of this 
knowledge. Also the story of what 
science is accomplishing in the field 
of heat conservation and in the develop- 
ment of materials specifically designed 
for insulation and reduction of heat 
loss. 


59 


Che fourth and fifth chapters describe 
modern materials available for conserv- 
ing heat, and the specific uses of these 
materials. How the economical thick- 
ness of an insulation is figured, and the 
reasons why 
better for 
are discussed in detail. 

“Heat” is illustrated 
throughout, containing than 70 
pertinent charts, photographs and draw- 
ings. Copies are available through 
Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th street, 
New York 


insulations are 
than 


certain 
one purposc¢ another, 
profusely 

more 


New Pipe Line Handbook 


Engineers, superintendents and mainte- 
nance men responsible for pipe line 
maintenance will be interested in the new 
“Pipe Repair Handbook”, published by 
M. B. Skinner Co., South Bend, Ind. It 


ie 
ie ae . 
A = 2 2 


various kinds of leaks 
in pipe lines—holes, splits, pitted or cor- 
roded sections; and joints of various 
kinds, such as threaded joints, bell and 
spigot joints, welded joints, collars, etc.; 
and discloses how repairs may be made 
without service interruption. The Hand- 
book is furnished without cost to men 
responsible for pipe maintenance 


discusses all the 


Brown Pyrometer Catalog 


The 
new catalog No. 


3rown Instrument’ Company 
1102 covers the com- 
plete line of Brown Potentiometer 
Pyrometers—Indicating, Recording and 
Controlling. It includes the new Brown 
Electr-o-Line Controllers and_ the 
Brown Proportioning Control System. 

Potentiometer Recorders are sup- 
plied with three types of records, con- 
tinuous ink, colored dot-circle, and 
colored numeral, all clearly illustrated 
by chart sections, reproduced actual size. 

Copy may be secured from the com- 
pany at Wayne & Roberts Avenues, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Will Keep Even a Very 


Low Pressure Constant 


You can maintain an even delivery pressure any- 
where between two and six ounces as desired, on 





Fulton 
Dead-Weight Regulator 





either natural or man- 
ufactured gas, by use 
of the Fulton Dead- 
Weight Regulator. In- 
let pressures up to 15 
pounds can be taken 
and outlet pressures 
will be unvarying 
throughout the range 
of flow. Regulator can 
be used either as a dis- 
trict governor or for 
individual service. Per- 
factly adapted for regu- 
lating fuel supply to 
gas engines No stuff- 
ing boxes—highly sen- 
sitive. Sizes up to 8 
inches have screw con- 
nections. For relieving 
pressures below six 
ounces. Fulton Dead- 
Weight Relief Valve is 
recommended. Ask for 
Bulletin 1629, also gen- 
eral C-F Catalog. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. CO. 


28-40 Penn Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Physi- 
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Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 
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American Meter Co. .... 181 
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Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
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oe a eee oor ° 
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Merco Nerdstrom Valve 
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American Meter Co. 
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Compressor Bulletin 


A highly improved compressor unit, of 
the horizontal, gas engine-driven type, is 
fully described in a very clean-cut and 
easily interpreted bulletin recently issued 
by The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation. 

This new unit, of either single or twin- 
cylinder design, is identified in the Coop- 
er-Bessemer line of engines and compres- 
sors as “Type 12”. It embodies, 
other features, individual magnetos for 
each cylinder, placed close to the spark 
plugs and with ignition cables less than a 
foot long; a separate governor-valve for 
each cylinder, located right at the point 
of injection; and cam-operated, microm- 
eter-adjusted fuel injectors. 

The single-cylinder unit is rated 125 
bhp., and the twin-cylinder unit 250 bhp., 
both at 200 rpm. 

Among the many applications for which 
the Type 12 is designed, are gasoline ex- 
traction from gas, handling still vapors 
and weathering gases in refineries, re- 
frigerating and air-conditioning, air and 
gas lift operations, repressuring of oil 
sands, and gas booster station work. 

The bulletin is available through The 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 


among 


—_——+f-—_—_—___ 


Cash Registering Machines 


\ colorful new folder issued by 
roughs Adding Machine 
troit describes and 
velopments in 


Bur- 
Company, De- 
illustrates latest de- 
3urroughs cash registering 
machines. It contains information that 
will aid in selecting cash registering 
equipment and describes among others a 
special compact bill receipting machine 
for public utilities. Burroughs Co. will 
mail copy of the folder on request 


A. G. P. Air Conditioner 


Bulletin 237 of American Gas Pro 
ducts Corporation, 40 W. 40th Street 
New York describes Type 2 F. E. Air 
conditioner made for input capacity 
from 90,000 B. T. U. to 300 thousand 
Six furnace 


sizes are included 


Air Conditioning Catalog 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company recently released to the heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning field 
a new edition of its Condensed Catalogue 
and Price List. This publication which is 
forty-eight pages in size contains a com- 
plete arrangement of all Minneapolis- 
Honeywell controls and control systems 
including its new National pneumatic 
controls and Brown indicating, recording 
and controlling instruments. Several new 
price changes and instruments have been 
included among which are the new 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Magnetic 
Valves, Packless Seal Water Circulator, 
Angle Flow Valve and the new National 
Pneumatic Thermostats and Humidity 

Controllers. 


Gas 


duced by 


The Venus of the Valve 


Now Nordstrom Lubricated Plug Valves 
are in the movies. Photographic proof of 


this statement may be obtained by those 
have either seen or 
who plan to see the current movie, “High, 
Wide and Handsome”. This interesting 

otion picture, based on the oil industry’s 
early 


theatre goers who 


struggles for survival, was pro- 


Paramount Pictures and stars 

both Irene Dunne, Randolph Scott and 

Nordstrom Valves. The picture was pre- 

viewed by over 350 California oil men at 
| 


a special studio performance. 


Nordstrom 
prospective purchaser should 
“High, Wide and Handsome” 
closer 


No owner or 
Valves o1 
fail to see, 


operator of 


valve 
illustrated herewith. 


merely for observation of 


operating technique 





INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BOILERS 


Tubular or Flueless 
34 to 45 H.P. 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











Bristol Millivoltmeter for 
Electrolysis Surveys 


A new bulletin describing Bristol’s Re- 
cording Millivoltmeter for Electrolysis 
Surveys has been recently completed by 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. 

The publication illustrations 
and complete descriptive information re- 
garding these instruments—the _ galva- 
nometer movements, their sensitivity to 
conform with the application, and their 
ruggedness for withstanding rough use 
and transportation without special han- 
dling precautions. Also, a list of avail- 
able scales and ranges is included. 

sristol’s Electrolysis Recorders are 
widely used for electrical measurements 
involved in electrolysis surveys, because 
they furnish the vital information neces- 
sary for mitigating stray-current effects. 
They give continuous permanent records 
of electrical values in the most con- 
venient form for study and analysis. The 
portable type is used by Telephone, Gas, 
Water, Railway and Electric Companies. 

Bulletin No. 480 describing these in- 
struments will be mailed upon request. 


contains 


- \ — 
York Enters Residential Field 

The York Ice Machinery Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of air conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment, will now 
enter the residential heating and air 
conditioning field, according to an an- 
nouncement made by S. E. Lauer, vice 
president and general sales manager. 

York engineers have been working 
for some time on the development of a 
complete line of residential air con- 
ditioning equipment, that will include 
gas fired boilers for use with split sys- 
tem conditioning and gas fired air con- 
ditioning furnaces. The flexibility of 
the several models will meet every 
conditioning need for winter or sum- 
The designs of the system are 
that the purchaser may install 
winter conditioning and later add sum- 
mer conditioning. 

Mr. Lauer stated. “we have 
our efforts in the past to 
conditioning in the commercial 
industrial fields, but because of the 
growing demand for year ‘round resi- 
dential air conditioning systems, exten- 
sive development work was undertaken 
that resulted in a heating unit that met 
our requirements.” 


mer. 
such 


devoted 
year ‘round 
and 


« = % — 
Roy Fickle Joins Acme Porcelain 
Fickle joined Acme Porcelain 
Enameling Corp. in October as plant 
superintendent of the Enamel Divi- 
sion at 1181 Randall Ave., New York. 


Roy 


+ 
Northern Equipment Appointment 


Northern Equipment Company, Erie, 
Pa., announces the appointment of 
Cochrane Steam Specialty Company, 
80 Federal Street, Boston, Massachus- 
New England representatives 
for the sales and service of Copes Feed 
Water Regulators, Differential Valves, 
Pump Governors, Reducing Valves, De- 
superheaters and allied equipment. 


etts, as 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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10,000,000 CU. FT. CAPACITY 


pnessurneAS HOLDERS pressure 


PURIFIERS - TANKS - CONDENSERS 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


INTEGRITY GOOD WCRKMANSHIP FAIR DEALING 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER,PA. 
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West Gas Improvement 
GO | atmacees i Pkeban see 165 


SPRAGUE HIGH & MEDIUM PRES- 
SURE REGULATORS 


The Sprague Meter < . 126 

SPRAGUE LOW PRESSURE REGU- 
LATOR > 
The Sprague Meter ( . w2s 


STACEY BULLET BULLETIN 
Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
struction Co., Inc. .. ... 207 


STACEY-KLONNE GAS HOLDER 
BULLETIN NO. 35 
Stacey Brothers Gas Con- 
struction Co., Inc. ame eee 


STACEY-KLONNE GAS HOLDER 
BULLETIN NO. 40 
Stacey Bros. Gas Con 
struction Co., Inc. .. .. 206 


STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METER 
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GM “Redes eatwan dee ee 256 
STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METER REPAIR PARTS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter __ 
ea Cee eee 257 
STANDARD, DREADNAUGHT & 
SPECIAL CAST IRON GAS 
METERS 4 
The Sprague Meter Co 123 
STANDARD HEAVY DUTY BLOW- 
ERS 
Roots-Connersville Blow- 
rr cect ak. ee 
STATION GOVERNORS A 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
‘ > 
Geverner CO. 20 .c0ssss 218 
STEAM ACCUMULATOR 
Semet-Solvay Engineering __ 
Pe Lcuvwesas aes ose 252 


“STEAMING IN CONTINUOUS 
VERTICAL RETORTS”’ 
West Gas Improvement 
oe ee, ee a ete 164 
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Ree taba ates coe a 
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Be Aes bac ebeee'e0s 272 
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MENT METERS : 
American Meter Co. .... 197 


TOBEY METERS 
American Meter Co. .... 188 
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Reynolds Gas —_ ulator 
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American Meter Co. .... 198 


TYPE A LOW PRESSURE APPLI- 
ANCE FOR HOUSE . . 
American Meter Co. .... 293 


type “B’’ EJECTOR REGULATOR 
— rgh Equitable Meter 


TYPE B. SERVICE REGULATOR 
— burgh Equitable Meter 


TYPE H REGULATORS _ 
American Meter Co. .. 200 
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LATORS AND RELIEF VALVES 
American Meter Co. .... 199 
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Mohawk Asphalt emg’ 
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Utility Appointments C n dian News 

Election of D. P. Pardee as comptroller ana 
of the Public Service Company of Indiana 
was recently announced by Robert A Springfield, Ont.—The Central Pipe Vienna, Ont.—The Central Pipe Line, 
Gallagher, vice-president of the compan) Line Co., which has recently struck a with head office in Chatham, Ont., was 
Mr. Pardee assumed his new duties Novy large well, east of here, is piping it with successful recently in the unexplored 
22. He was elected to fill the vacancy a trunk line to the purifying station. gas field it controls near Brownsville, 
caused by the resignation of L. B. Schiesz, Muc employment is being given to when the first gas well drilled, registered 
who in October was elected vice-president laborers two million feet of gas at a depth of 
and general manager of the Northern In ~ _ 930 feet. The company has purchased 
i ; as Toronto, Ont—Union Gas Co. of an old cheese factory at Springfield, 
diana Power Company. : as ee sate 7 

, eee . —— Canada, has appointed Dr. C. S. Evans, and are remodelling it for a modern 

M. K. W rench, o Minneapoli 5 : is its geologist in the natural gas division gas purification plant The new purih- 
took over the duties of general superin the company. Dr. Evans who has re- cation plant will be in operation some- 
tendent of the Savannah Gas Company signed his position with the Department time in December. 
effective November 15, according to Rob- of Mines and Resources at Ottawa to 
ert F. Daugherty, vice president and gen take up his new position, is a graduate in 
eral manager. Mr. Wrench comes to Sa geology of the University of ‘British Col- Toronto, Ont.—Report of United Fuel 
vannah to fill a vacancy created by trans- mbia He arried out his post-graduate Investments, Ltd., presented at the annu- 
fer of A. M. Rader, now local plant su- studies in geology at Princeton Univer- il meeting held on October 29th, showed 
perintendent, to Minneapolis. Mr. Rader sity He was \ssociate_ Professor of that for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
came to Savannah last April from Jack Geology at Bryn Mawr College for two the company earned, after all deductions 
ae ; “Bie pea’: 4 years, and was appointed to the staff of including provision for income tax, $4.79 
sonville, Fla. to succeed _ Kennet! B the Gaoloal eevee of Canes te per share on the 90,000 shares of pre 
Lucas, who goes to the Suburban Gas 1920 ferred stock outstanding, compared with 
Company, of Minneapolis. $2.37 in the previous year. 

\n experienced engineer, Mr. Wren Toronto. Ont.—The Consumers’ Gas S. A. Morse, the president stated that 
is the brother of Harry K. Wrench, well- Co., this city, which held its annual the improvement in earnings for the 
known American Gas and Power Com- meeting recently, presented a report for fiscal year was the result both of in- 
pany executive who directs subsidi s in the year ended September 30, revealing creased sales of coke in Ontario and 
lacksonville and St. Augustine, as earnings of $7,126,384, which gas in the city of Hamilton. Oper- 
well as Savannah. S identical to those of the pre- ating expenses and interest charge were 

is year. Net profits were $1,953,189, lower due to reduction in funded debt 
ompared to $1.925.734 in 1936. Gas and replacement of similar obligations 
a sales totall $8,319,528, and appliance with new bonds at lower interest rates 


cent higher at $309,142. The 
rm, however, had a reduction in in- 
. ome from the sale of coalgas by-prod- 
Boston Branch for J. P. Friez & Sons (ore om ood cro S1e40.000. dan 
Balti- to the shut-down of a portion of 
renewals 
the president, int 
costs of operation 
due to United States 
coal mining costs 
that industry. The 
has also restored 
cuts to its employees to the 


Friez & Sons, Inc. of om 
the opening of new 

located at No. 110 Arling a ae Seon 

Boston, to accommodate ore ee 2 
of activities of the ‘ 
in the New England area, under the 
supervision of Mr. Harry W. Fiedler 
It is operated under the name of Air 


Julien P - 
; int for repairs and 
announce 


Thomas Bradshaw, 


more 
showrooms 
ton street 
expansion Company reasing 

‘reases in 
5s’ Gas Co.. 





Conditioning Utilities Company, who scale prevailing prior to May, 1932, and 
: : ‘hs aman «at 13 Jawe : oat | 
also operate under the same name it : apo =e he — with pay to al 
: : mployees ot eretofore receiving 
New York ogee . F . em 
ee eee Sees rane Ns Dominion, provincial and municipal 
any representation in the New Eng taxation paid by the company amounted 
land area, not only in respect to the to 536,120. while customs duties, excise 
conditioning instruments and cor and sales. taxes fees and _ licenses, 
trols but also with respect to th amounted to $356,256 
Mete« gical Instruments Department 


Property investment now amounts to 
$9,840,269. Total direct taxes amounted 
to $165,415 in the year. 

Brownsville, Ont.—There is a_ possi- 
bility that a new producing area for 
natural gas may be brought in near 
Brownsville, as the result of a new well 


being drilled one mile southeast of the 
nearest producing well previously estab- 
lished. 

The well brought in produced 3,286,- 
000 cubic feet of per day at a 
depth of 942 feet. The drilling was car- 
ried out by a syndicate controlled by 
Lansing Rodgers, of Tillsonburg, and 
B. Holmes, of Otterville. 

Hon. James H. King, P. C., M. D., 


gas 


C. M., Senator from Kootenay Fast, 
British Columbia, is a member of the 
group. 











f that organization. Thus the entire 
Friez range of outdoor and indoor in- 
strumentation is represented as well as 





rill 


lles, filter 


[jor 


a range 


1 
damper 


S ant 


of registers, g 
regulators. 


General Controls Opens Chicago 
Branch 


Roots-Connersville Appointments 


of the Turbine 








Aliave 
A ne branch office has just beer Pump Division f Roots-Connersville 
€1 n Chicago by the General ( Blower C Connersville, Ind., an- 
ri manufacturers of automat nounces appointment of exclusive dis- 
te ure, pressure and flow controls tributors for turbine pumps in Buffalo, 
Comple stocks and service and engi- N. Y. and Erie, Pa 
neering facilities will be maintained I » Mill Supply Co., Inc., 210 Main 





According to Mr. A. W. Ray, Vicé St., t over unties adjacent to Buf- 


President in charge of sales, the com- fal G. W. Hartfield is the vice-presi- 
pany now offers stocks and engine¢ de ind sales manager. 

ing facilities in direct factory branches F. W. Allen & Son, 2658 W. 26th St. 
at New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and  t ve unties in Pennsylvania and 
San Francisco, with distributors i1 Ohio adjacent to the city of Erie. Frank 
many principal cities. The new Chicago Al I s this sales organizatior 
office at 450 East Ohio Street, will be Both organizations maintain active 
under the management of Mr. H. G rump departments and have had many 
Wasserlein, Graduate Engineer irs of experience in this field 


Lincoln Announces New Electrode 


\ new mild steel arc welding electrode, 
use with small 
transformer type arc 
announced by The Lincoln 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

The new electrode, designated “Trans- 
weld” has a very heavy extruded coating 
and, unlike or electrodes used with 


designed particularly for 


alternating current 


welders 1s 
1 


, 
linary 


small alternating current welders, has a 
very stable arc, easy to strike and hold. 
This electrode permits making weld in 


Another ad- 
is easily removed from 


smooth well-shape d | eads 
vantage is that slag 
‘Transweld” dey 
Made in three sizes: 3/32, 1/8 and 5/32- 
h. The smaller 12-inch 

| the other 


cneths, 


: osits 


size comes in 


two in 14-inch 
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W. M. CHACE CoO. 


1610 Beard Avenue - - - Detroit Mich. 








PURIFICATION MATERIALS 


Highly absorbent, active Iron Oxide, properly hydrated and 
alkalized for mixing with filler . . . also ready-mixed in the 
form of Iron 
Sponge produced 
by a patented 

; controlled pro- 
IRON & rs cess that in- 

s 


| = sure a uni- 
SPONGE form product. 





Connelly Distribution 
Products meet all re- 
quirements of gas sys- 
tems—Station, District, 
Service and Appliance. 


CONNELLY 


IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


Chicago, Ill. Elizabeth, N. J. 











THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gis cannot pass. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Broeklyn, New York 
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Coal Gas Plants—Hori- 


zontal Ovens, 
Refills, Additions, R 


Benches, 


e- 


pairs, Charging and Dis- 


charging Machines 


DIVISION OF 
COMBUSTION UTILITIES CORPORATION 
24 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT\RUSSELL ENGINEERING 


Oil Gas Plants—‘Refrac- 
Process for 


tory Screen” 
Base—Standby or 
Loads—On 

New Water 





Peak 


Existing or 
Gas Sets 
Low or High B.T.U. Gas 
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Complete 
Gas Works 


ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers 


of All Kinds 


of Gas 
Apparatus 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Company Reports 
Dealer Sales Higher By 60% for 


CE 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


December 
October 15-16 Pacific Coast Gas Assocta- 
October was the second best month tion, Fall ( onterence, San 
history for dealers in approved gas ap Francisco, Calif., Fairmont 
pliances operating in Brooklyn Union Hotel. 
Gas Co. territory. Dealer appliance sales idee _ January - i 
for the month totaled $117,368.41, which 17-1 ae ssed Gas 1 5 a 
came within about $8,000 of equaling the 8 in " ary erat» 
all-time high mark reached last June. = og a aldort - Astoria, 
The dealers’ October sales were higher whe ge 
by 60 per cent than they were in the 19 National Bottled Gas Asso- 
same month last year. The gain over last ciation, Annual Meeting, 
0° 62 Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
year amounted to $44,098.62. 4-28 denadionts Seckéte of Heaiian 
Although November and December cul Vendiletine Diustasers. 
sales have yet to be added to the 1937 Biltmore Hotel, New York. 
total, the current year’s sales by dealers February 
already exceed the total for the twelve 16-18 Combined Annual Meeting, 
months of last year. In the ten months Southern Gas Association 


ended October 31 dealer sales aggregated 
$920,290.05, as compared with a total ot 
only $817,910.44 in the twelve months of 
last vear. 


and Southern-South Western 
Regional Gas Sales Confer- 
ence of A.G.A., Hotel Adol- 


phus, Dallas, Texas. 








Gas Journal 





Sales through dealers’ leads were as 
follows: Refrigerators, $7,182.40; hous: 
heaters, $5,010.00; ranges, $1,595.77; water 
heaters, $966.75; commercial sales, $1,- 
160.00. 


Carrier Enters Gas Summer 
Air Conditioning Field 


Announcement has been made by the 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., of 
a joint arrangement with The Bryant 
Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio, where- 
by Carrier will add Silica Gel gas-oper- 
ated dehydration equipment to its line of 
air conditioning apparatus. The Bryant 
Heater Company will continue to dis- 
tribute gas operated Silica Gel equipment 
through its own organization. 

In making this announcement, the one 
major company devoting itself exclusively 
to air conditioning, recognizes the need 
for a proven means of direct dehumidi 
fication as an economical alternate to me- 
chanical refrigeration for this applica- 
tions where it is desirable to control the 
moisture content in air (humidity) in 





Sheth eps 


The gain for the first ten months of 24-25 New England Gas Associa- 
1937, as compared with the same period tion, Annual Business Con- 
last year, amounts to $197,335.00, or 27 ference, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
per cent. tor 

For the second month in a row house 
heaters led in sales with the dealers 0-22 Missouri 
House heater sales totaled $43,916.83 ves s tilities, St. Louis, Mo., 
Other items were: Refrigerators, $38,- Jefferson 


9-10 Canadian 
Annual 


587.14; water heaters, $14,400.82; ranges, 
$12,285 27; space heaters, $197.80; n 
cellaneous domestic, $23.48; commercial 


11S- 


sales, $7,811.77; industrial, $145.30. York Hotel, 
exhibits. ) 


In addition to the appliances sold di- 
rectly by dealers, the dealer-cooperation 
plan was instrumental in producing other 
sales totaling $15,914.92. These sales con 10-14 
sisted of appliances sold by the com- 
pany’s representatives, as a result of leads 
filed by dealers. 


retary 
Avenue, 





Treasurer, Astley 
Te pronto, 3. 


d lmeri ain 


depently of the temperature of air. Direct 
dehydration by Silica Gel, using gas hea 


Association of Pub- energy, embodies all the advantages ol 


adaptability, effectiveness and econo 


Hotel. Furthermore, this announcement is in 


tune with an increasing realization that 


Gas Association, before the full value of true air con- 
Convention, Royal 


ditioning can be felt in terms of complet 
Toronto. (No satisfaction to the user, it was most de- 
W. Allen, Sec- sirable that a strong organization be 
placed in position to offer, engineer and 
install the various proven methods with- 


October out bias, and to accomplish this through 
Gas As soctation, 
Annual Convention, Atlantic for that purpose. Carrier Corporation 
City. (No exhibits.) 


channels specifically equipped and trained 


meets this specification. 











(Continued from page 33) 
merely because any one property may not meet previ- 
ously established standards of value. 


Chemical Properties of Fillers 


Practically all fillers are chemically inert materials 
used !in the state in which they are found in nature, 
except that some are ground to the proper size. The 
concentration of acids and alkalines found along pipe 
lines are generally known and fillers should be unaf- 
fected by exposure to such conditions. Occasionally 
exceptionally high concentrations of deteriorating chem- 
icals are encountered and require special consideration. 

The availability of fillers which are chemically inac- 
tive in any, even extreme conditions, warrants consid- 
eration of accepting only those fillers which can be 
proved in the laboratory to be inert to all practical 
conditions. 

Oxidation of fillers must be considered as well as 
chemical activity with the other elements or compounds. 
A material subject to oxidation would swell and dam- 





AMERICAN-BOSCH 
GAS WATER HEATERS 


Gas Appliance Division 


UNITED AMERICAN BOSCH CORP. 
id, Mess. 


















age a coating. Porosity and absorptive powers mav 
also change with oxidation. 


Coefficient of Expansion 


While sometimes considered, the coefficient of ex- 
pansion of fillers are not important. It is not necessary 
to secure a filler which varies with temperature changes 
exactly as the basic material. Any slight differential 
movement caused by differences between the coefficients 
of expansion are compensated for by the flexibility of 
the basic material or may be neglected because of the 
infinitesimal value of such movement. The coefficient 
of swelling with absorption of moisture is more im- 
portant. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Can use unlimited quantity of 1A Sprague cast iron meters 
or its equal for gas. Must be in good reliable condition. 


Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 


National Stock Yds. (St. Ciair Co.) Til. 











MODERNIZE a MOHAVVK PRODUCTS 


ofstuf 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. coeeet tones 


fol F.\’,4 DOL AND SUPPLY TRAILERS 
MI-SPEED GAS ANDELECTRIC COMPANIES 
TRAILER : 

HOTSTUF BITUMEN HEATERS 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 











Stimulate Range and Water Heater Sales 


Two Books By 
Charles W. Merriam Jr. 


Handy informative volumes written in practical 
language, giving authoritative facts and figures 
in an entertaining way on gas water heaters 
andranges. They treat of heating fundamentals 
and all details of appliance operation. A real 
source of PEP” for every salesman. 





HOUSEHOLD DOMESTIC 
GAS GAS RANGES 
WATER HEATING , re _ me ok of great value 


1 for sales aepariment stuay 


CONTENTS CONTENTS 


: : . Relative Merits of cooking equipment 
Engineering ABC's using different fuels 


Water Heater Types Types of Ranges 
Hot Water—How Much? Console vs. Table Top 
Construction Materials 
Oven Types 
Water Piping & Installation Temperature Control 
What Size Heater Insulation 
Automatic Oven Lighting 
Types of Burners 
Comparative Efficiencies 
Hot Water—For What? Flexible Control 
Fuel Economy 
k like this has long been needed to enable Relative Costs of Gas vs. Electricity 
to present a sound and convincing Burner Arrangements 
1 this most worthwhile business of our Retail Prices 


Gas Consumption for Water Heating 


Automatic Heater Accessories 


Competitive Water Heating 


gg te Size 6” x 9”, Fully illustrated, Durable paper 
cover. Single copies, $1.00, Discount on 
quantities. 











AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, N. Y. 


Size 5” x 8", 142 Pages amply illustrated, Cloth 
Bound, Single Copies $1.50, Discount on 
Quantities. 


Send P ; copies of Domestic Gas Ranges. 


RY So ead as copies of Household Gas Water 











Heating with invoice to 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL : 


53 Park Place New York : COMPANY 
: ADDRESS 















































BOONE-C 
GAS COAL 


Is Producing Outstanding -. 
Results in Nearly All Types re f p 
of Carbonizing Equipment @ ye 





Yay 


FIRM STRUCTURE COKE... 
HIGH YIELDS OF SALABLE 
(COKE...HIGH F.T.A. COKE 


Yay 





Produced by 


BOONE COUNTY COAL CORPORATION 


SHARPLES, WEST VIRGINIA 


SALES OFFICES: 


1608 WALNUT STREET 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 























